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Art. 1.—An Oration delivered before the Literary 
Societies of Dartmouth College, July 24, 1838. By 
Ratpo Watpo Emerson. Boston: Charles C. Little 
and James Brown. 1838. 8vo. pp. 30. 


Mr. Emerson in this oration professes to discuss 
the subject of Literary Ethics. He speaks of the 
Resources, the Subject, and the Discipline of the 
Scholar. 

The resources of the scholar are proportioned to 
his confidence in the intellect. They are coextensive 
with nature and truth. Yet can they never be his, un- 
less claimed with an equal greatness of mind. He 
must behold with awe the infinitude and impersonality 
of the intellectual power; learn that it is not his, that 
it is not any man’s; but the soul which made the 
world; that it is all accessible to him, and he, as its min- 
ister, may rightfully hold all things subordinate and 
answerable to it. He must feel that he stands in the 
world as its native king; that he may inhale the year 
as a vapor; and give a new order and scale to the 
grand events of history. He is the world; and the 
epochs and heroes of chronology are pictorial images 
in which his thoughts are told. So must the scholar 
feel. All things are his, and he is equal to all things, 
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nature and its laws, life and its deeds, the world and 
its events. 

And not only must the scholar feel his right, but he 
must claim and exercise it. He must assert and main- 
tain his spiritual independence; feel that he is a new 
man, and that the world into which he comes is not 
foreclosed; is not mortgaged to the opinions and 
usages of Europe, Asia, or Egypt. Every man, as to 
his spiritual independence, comes into a new world, 
and may roam as freely over it, as if he were the first 
born of time. Every man is an Adam in the Garden, 
and may summon all creatures before him, distribute 
them into their classes, and give them their names. 
No one is bound to follow the classifications, or to 
adopt the names given by his predecessors. Creation 
is born anew with every new-born soul; and each 
new-born soul may hear the sons of the morning sing- 
ing with joy over a new created world. In plain 
terms, the whole field of thought and action are open 
to the scholar, and he must, to avail himself of his 
resources, feel that he comes into the world as free as 
the first born man; that he is bound by none of the 
opinions, or usages of those who have preceded 
him ; that he has the right to read all nature with his 
own eyes ; and is in duty bound to form his own creed, 
his own life-plan, his own system of the Universe. 

The subject offered to the scholar is as broad as 
his resources. His subject to-day is the same that it 
was yesterday. Nothing has been exhausted ; science 
is yet in its cradle ; literature is to be written; and 
poetry has scarcely chanted its first song. The per- 
petual admonition of nature to us is, “'The world is 
new, untried. Do not believe the past. I give you 
the Universe a virgin to-day.” 

Latin and English poetry sing us ever the praises 
of nature, and yet poetry has hitherto conversed with 
only the surface of things. Its chants reveal to us 
nothing of the handsome things of nature. The poet 
has not seen and felt for himself. All is yet undes- 
cribed, almost unattempted. ‘The man who stands on 
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the sea-shore, or who rambles in the woods, seems to 
be the first man that ever stood on the shore, or en- 
tered a grove, his sensations and his world are so 
novel and strange. Nature still awaits her poet, and 
listens to catch the strains of the voice that shall sing 
her praises worthily. 

Civil history is yet open to the labors of the scholar. 
The past shall wear a new aspect as each new man of 
genius looks upon it. Since Niebuhr and Wolf, Ro- 
man and Greek history have been written anew. May 
not a new Niebuhr and Wolf be needed to re-write 
them ? Is the story told, and its lesson fixed forever ? 
Let a man of genius pronounce the name of the Pe- 
lasgi, of Athens, of the Etrurian, of the Roman peo- 
ple, and under what new aspect do we instantly behold 
them. Are there not still new aspects under which 
they may be seen? Who can say what shall be the 
new aspect under which the next man of genius shall 
reveal them? As in poetry and history, so in all 
other departments. There are few masters or none. 
Religion is yet to be settled on its fast foundations in 
the breast of man; and politics, and philosophy, and 
letters, and art. As yet, we have nothing but ten- 
dency and indication. 

Such are the resources and the subject of the 
scholar. The world is his ; but he must possess it, by 
putting himself into harmony with the constitution of 
things. He must be a solitary, laborious, modest, 
charitable soul. He must embrace solitude as a bride. 
He must have his glees and his glooms alone. His 
own estimate must be measure enough; his own praise 
reward enough for him. We live in the sun and on 
the surface of things,—a thin, plausible, superficial 
existence, and talk of muse and prophet, of art and 
creation. But out of our shallow and frivolous way 
of life how can greatness ever grow? We must go 
and be dumb; sit with our hands on our mouths a 
long Pythagorean lustrum; live in corners, and do 
chares, and suffer, and weep, and drudge, with eyes 
and hearts that love the Lord; by silence, seclusion, 
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austerity, pierce deep into the grandeur and secret of 
our being; and so diving, bring up out of secular dark- 
ness the sublimities of the moral constitution. How 
mean to go blazing, a gaudy butterfly, in fashionable 
or political saloons, the fool of society, the fool of 
notoriety, a topic for newspapers, a piece of the street, 
and forfeiting the real prerogative of the russet coat, 
the privacy, and the true and warm heart of the 
citizen ? 

But we give it up. We cannot analyze one of Mr. 
Emerson’s discourses. He hardly ever has a leading 
thought, to which all the parts of his discourse are 
subordinate, which is clearly stated, systemetically 
drawn out, and logically enforced. He is a poet 
rather than a philosopher, — and not always true even 
to the laws of poetry. He must be read not fora 
work of art, which shall be perfect as a whole, but for 
the exquisite beauty of its details; not for any new 
or striking philosophical views, but for incidental re- 
marks, frequent aphorisms, valuable hints, rich and 
original imagery and illustration. In all his produc- 
tions, the decorations strike us more than the temple | 
itself, and the shrine evidently surpasses the god. 
Nevertheless, he always selects an important topic for 
his discourses, and furnishes us subjects which well 
deserve our consideration. ‘This is something. 

In reading Mr. Emerson’s various productions, and 
in listening to his lectures, we obtain the impression 
that he thinks very meanly of the past achievements of 
the human mind. No poet according to him has ever 
yet seen the sea-shore, or entered a grove; and nobody 
but himself has ever heard the “ wild geese scream.” 
As it regards American scholars, they have done noth- 
ing to redeem the pledges we made the world, when 
we adopted free institutions. American Literature 
can scarcely be said to have a being. Not that 
we want men who write very clever books, and 
make commendable verses which fill up the corner 
of a newspaper with much respectability, and look 
very decent in a scrap-book, or lady’s album; but 
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of the higher literature, which addresses itself to the 
higher faculties of the soul, and is the out-speaking 
and the embodyment of the national life, we have pro- 
duced nothing worth naming. And worse than all 
this, we seem to have no adequate conception of what 
American literature should be, and what it is capable 
of becoming. Why is this, and what is the remedy ? 

This is the question which is laboring in his mind, 
and which he appears to be striving to answer. One 
of the chief causes, he thinks, is our want of faith in 
the intellect. Wanting faith in the intellect, we at- 
tempt no great intellectual effort, and therefore pro- 
duce nothing intellectually great. We have no faith 
that great things may be done, and therefore do not 
attempt to do great things. ‘The remedy here is to 
increase and confirm our faith in the intellect, to learn 
that the intellectual power, which develops itself with- 
in us, is the power that made the world, and therefore 
infinite and inexhaustible. 

Another cause is our want of confidence in our- 
selves. We regard ourselves as born in the dotage of 
the world, and out of work, except to treasure up in 
our memories, and mimic as we may in our lives, the 
sayings and doings of the giants, who lived long ago, 
when the world was in its prime. Genius has no voca- 
tion; poesy has sung her swan-song ; philosophy is 
finished ; the sciences are completed ; creeds are all 
determined ; opinions made up; miracles ended, and 
the book of prophecy is closed. Sad creatures are 
we !— born long ages too late, after all the work cut 
out by the Almighty for thought, fancy, imagination, 
genius, is completed! We are doomed to idleness, 
and by idleness to imbecility. ‘The spiritual nature is 
useless, and must be discharged. We sink our hu- 
manity, and become mere prudent, calculating ani- 
mals ; content to labor for a little worldly wealth, to 
fill the belly or clothe the back; to flutter in a saloon, 
or to catch a breath of empty applause from brainless 
fellow mortals ; to be ‘complaisant and decorous ; to 
provide for a commendable funeral, a showy coffin, 
and a respectable tombstone. 
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To remedy this evil, we must cease to look back to 
learn what has been, around to learn what is, and must 
look into ourselves to learn what we are, and what we 
can do. Man is man to-day as much as he was six 
thousand years ago; and every man is born with all 
that constitutes a man, with as rich endowments, and 
as creative a genius, in this age or country as in any 
other. Men in the past were great, were heroes. Be 
it so. Men in the present are also men, and may be 
great, may be heroes, if they will but act out the di- 
vinity that is slumbering in them. Our senses are as 
acute, our minds as penetrating, our bodies as finely 
moulded and as firmly knit, our limbs as active and 
as vigorous, and our souls as capable of swelling with 
noble thoughts, with rich affections, and of burning 
with as pure, as free, and intense a love for the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, as theirs who lived in the 
past, and before whose shadows we prostrate ourselves 
with such servile devotion. Nature is ever renewed, 
and is as fresh now, as when beheld by the divine 
bards of old; and is as open and as beautiful to us, 
as it was to them. We stand as near to God as did 
the prophets, who had “ open vision” and conversed 
with him face to face; and we may be inspired, illu- 
minated by his spirit, as well as they were. The whole 
spiritual world is ours. ‘Truth, beauty, goodness, are 
not monopolized, foreclosed. God has not disinher- 
ited us, nor left us no employment. Every man has 
an indefeasible right to the Universe, and may labor in 
what part of it he pleases; in work which commends 
itself to his taste and genius ; and be his own produ- 
cer; and in his own way too. He need labor where 
others have labored, and be their imitators, not unless 
it be his choice. He may whistle his own tune, and 
sing his own song. Nobody has the right to insist on 
his obligation to imitate the tone or gestures of others. 
He may pitch his voice to his own key, and modulate 
it to his own ear. Plato, Bacon, Cousin, have philoso- 
phized ; let who will philosophize also, and be a Plato, 
a Bacon, a Cousin, not by imitating them, but by 
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claiming and maintaining that right to philosophize 
for oneself, which they claimed. We must assert our 
spiritual independency, or never shall our minds act 
freely, and show forth the divine stuff they are made 
of. And without free, strong, and varied action, no 
living literature; no original creations ; no works of 
art, worthy of the age, of the country, of man. 

This may be true, if understood in strict reference 
to literature, and what are usually considered the 
higher walks of art and science ; but we are not dis- 
posed to regard the American mind as strikingly defi- 
cient in originality and independence. We doubt if 
there ever was a country in which the people had more 
faith in the intellect, or less of servility to the mind 
of other ages or other countries. We may not be 
ready at once to adopt every new notion or new doc- 
trine, which may be set forth in metaphysics, theology, 
morals, esthetics ; but we are by no means backward 
in considering and adopting everything, which prom- 
ises to be an improvement in agriculture, manufactures, 
the mechanic arts, commerce, and navigation. In 
these matters we are not wanting in faith in intellect, 
nor are we slaves to routine, to established usage, 
to fixed opinions, to the teachings of other ages, other 
countries, other men. We create for ourselves, and 
our creations ure by no means despicable. The Amer- 
ican ship is not a servile copy of a foreign model. 
The Yankee exercises his own original genius in its 
construction; and he mans and works it in his own 
way. The Patent Office may bear witness that we are 
cunning to seek out many inventions. Our political 
institutions can hardly be termed a copy, a tradition, 
areminiscence. ‘They are original. In whatever direc- 
tion the American mind is turned, it is self-confiding, 
original, creative. Hitherto it has been turned almost 
exclusively in a material direction; to the realization 
of progress in our external condition; not to the real- 
ization of progress in the moral and intellectual sci- 
ences. With us, genius has come forth into practical 
life ; instead of the marble statue, it gives us the ship ; 
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for a picture, it gives us a mule or jenney; for sys- 
tems of metaphysics and ethics, it gives us railroads, 
canals, and steamboats; for the novel or the poem, it 
furnishes us with an improved system of legislation, 
ministries to the poor, and universal education; and 
for an elevated and living literature, it creates an ele- 
vated and living people. Genius has come out of the 
cloister and the university, and creates in the ship-yard 
and the smithy, reasonson change, and sings in the mu- 
sic of the axe, the hammer, and the loom, giving dignity 
to labor and the empire of the world to the laborer. 
Shall we complain of this? Is this all low utilita- 
rianism ? Why is it that our minds have been carried 
away in an outward direction? In this world there 
is a reason, and usually a pretty good reason, for 
whatever is. Nothing is arbitrary, or the production 
of blind chance. It is not by accident that a people 
at a given epoch is wholly intent on improving its 
outward condition, all engrossed in useful labors ; and 
at another epoch, equally intent on spiritual progress, 
and engrossed with the embellishments of life. It is 
true that we have not, as it concerns high literary 
matters, that full faith in intellect which may be desir- 
able; and it is true, that in such matters, we depend 
too much on the taste, criticism, and opinions of others. 
But what then? Our first and most urgent work in 
this country was not the creation of an original liter- 
ature. Give the whole American people that peculiar 
self-trust and faith in intellect, called for in the ora- 
tion before us, and every man, woman, and child would 
be soaring into the regions of ideas, or seeking in vain 
a pathway through the wilds of imagination; the use- 
ful arts would be neglected; the fields would lie fal- 
low; commerce would languish; manufactures would 
fail; silence would reign in the workshops; and 
nakedness and starvation cover the land. Nature or- 
dains that we provide for the body, before we provide 
for the soul; that we obtain those things without 
which life is not possible, before we attempt life’s 
embellishments. 
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We have a few misgivings about the propriety of 
this declamation, in which some of our scholars are 
beginning to indulge, against the utilitarian pursuits 
of our age and country. We are not quite sure but 
we ought to be very thankful for these pursuits. Per- 
haps this business world on which the scholar looks 
down, is fulfilling a higher mission than it or the scholar 
dreams of. We can hardly persuade ourselves, that 
the young man, who has no means of living but by his 
daily labor, can be applauded for neglecting all useful 
labor and devoting his whole time to playing the flute 
or the fiddle. Why not? Music is one of the fine 
arts, and to play the flute or the fiddle well is an ele- 
gant accomplishment; and why not then applaud the 
young man who devotes himself to it at the expense of 
his wordly fortunes? What is true of individuals, is 
true of nations. Let a nation provide for its physical 
well-being, let it provide for the easy subsistence of 
all its citizens, before it takes itself to fiddling or 
flute-playing. 

We commenced in this country poor; we had little 
beside our hands, our wits, and our self-confidence. 
We had a savage world to subdue, and by our labors 
a wilderness to convert into a fruitful field. We had 
this to do also for the whole people. Inthe old world 
the mass of the people are drudges, and we know not 
but always must be drudges. ‘There a favored few 
may study life’s embellishments, because the drudges 
are at hand to furnish them with subsistence. But 
here, all must be drudges or none; so long as drudg- 
ery is necessary, all must drudge ; and when a part 
enter into the paths of elegant literature, the mass 
must enter. If at any previous epoch in our history, 
a number of our people sufficiently large to secure suc- 
cess had engaged solely in literary pursuits, and la- 
bored exclusively for progress in the spiritual order, 
they must have imposed anextra amount of drudgery on 
the rest; for scholars, all spiritual as they would 
have us believe them, have bodies and stomachs, and 
require food and raiment, as well as the drudges them- 
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selves, and in general of asomewhat superior sort too ; 
they would have established a literary caste, which, 
when it is a caste,is no better than a sacerdotal caste, 
or a military caste ; divided the community by a broad 
and distinct line into two classes, of which one would 
have been regarded as altogether superior to the other. 
The scholars would have constituted a nobility; they 
would have glorified themselves,—boasted the dignity 
of their pursuits ; and, speaking to the mind and pas- 
sions of the people, they would have had all things 
pretty much intheir own way. The drudges, marking 
the leisure and apparent ease of the scholars, their 
freedom from many of the cares, vexations, and hard- 
ships of ordinary life, would have regarded them as a 
privileged class, a superior order of beings ;— and in 
return, they would have looked upon themselves as a 
doomed race, lying under the curse of God, bound to 
the dust they cultivated, and fated to live and die 
mere beasts of burden. Now this would have been at 
war with the mission of this country. A literary 
class, as such, we cannot tolerate. They who call for 
a literary class, and labor diligently to create one, 
were they not impotent, should be regarded as our 
worst enemies.. Here, no man can safely be exempted 
from the ordinary duties of practical life. The scholar 
must be a man of business, and do his own share of 
the drudgery. 

We confess, therefore, that we are beginning, of 
late, to look favorably on the business habits of our 
countrymen, and to declaim less and less against their 
money-getting propensities. It is, in fact, a real 
cause for gratitude to God, that our whole population 
has been carried away ina material direction, engaged 
in the accumulation of material wealth. Not that 
literature is unimportant, not that progress’ in the 
spiritual order is not in the last degree desirable and 
imperative; but because it is as desirable and as im- 
perative in the case of all men, as in the case of a 
few ; and because it can be possible in the case of all 
men, only on the condition that all men be placed in 
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such circumstances, as to their physical wants, that 
with moderate labor they can obtain a respectable sub- 
sistence. It was necessary then in the first instance, 
to cut down and clear away the eternal forest, to break 
the stubborn glebe, and convert the barren field into a 
garden, to build up our manufactures, to extend and 
perfect our commerce, and so to augment and distrib- 
ute the wealth of the country, that all our citizens 
should have the requisite independence and leisure for 
the cultivation of their minds. And this could not 
have been done, had not our whole people been carried 
away in a material direction. 

It is said, that the whole nation has been absorbed 
in the pursuit of wealth. We admit it, and rejoice 
that it has been so. It is a proof of the unity of our 
national life; that we all move together, feel the pul- 
sations of one heart, and engage as one man in what- 
ever is the work for the moment. It is also a proof that 
we are an earnest race, and that what we attempt, we 
attempt with our whole heart; that we throw our whole 
being into our work, and live and move but in it and 
for it. This is a noble trait of character. It is full 
of promise. It assures us that whatever the nation 
undertakes, it shall accomplish; that when it has pro- 
vided for the most pressing wants of the body, and 
turned its attention to the creation of a literature, it 
shall bend its whole soul to it, and create a literature 
which shall deserve and receive the world’s admira- 
tion. The very intensity with which we pursue wealth 
is full of hope. It proves that the pursuit of wealth 
can be only atemporary pursuit, that we must soon sat- 
isfy our material wants, and be ready to engage with 
similar intenseness in providing for the wants of the 
soul. 

The pursuit of wealth, we are told again, is a low, 
degrading pursuit, proceeding from a mean and sordid 
ambition. It can in no sense compare with the elegant 
aud ennobling pursuit of letters. The business man, 
counting dollars and cents, and balancing his losses 
and gains, is a low and servile being compared with 
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the scholar, whose soul is unbound, whose thoughts are 
free to roam over the universe, to commune with all 
nature, and to rise to close intimacy with the “ first 
Good and first Fair.”” “ The scholar is the favorite of 
Heaven and Earth, the excellency of his country, the 
happiest of men. His duties lead him directly into 
the holy ground, where other men’s aspirations only 
point. His successes are occasions of the purest joy 
toall men. Eyes is he to the blind; feet is he to the 
lame.” Is there no “ optical illusion” in all this? Is 
there not here, in this estimate of the comparative 
dignity of literature and business, no want of inde- 
pendence ? Is there no slavishness to what we have 
been taught, — to the mind of the past? What occa- 
sion is there for the men of letters to scorn the men 
of business? Is this business world as contemptible as 
the literary world would fain make us believe? Genius 
has not hesitated to weave a garland of fadeless flowers 
around the brows of ancient heroism, and later chivalry, 
and why should it hesitate to do the same for modern 
business, since there is many a merchant moved by as 
heroic and chivalric aspirations, as ever moved an 
ancient hero or a modern knight? We often suppose 
that the merchant is moved by mere love of gain, that 
his ruling motive is avarice; but we are greatly mis- 
taken. ‘The merchant fits out his ships with as lofty 
feelings, as those with which an ancient monarch led 
forth his armed followers to make conquests. He 
loves excitement; he has a taste for the adventurous ; 
and he longs to act a conspicuous part in great events. 
The great and active man is in him; the soul of the 
chivalric knight is in him; and it is only in immense 
business calculations and business enterprises, that 
the spirit of the age allows him to act out what is in 
him. It is not the littleness, but the greatness, of 
his soul, that leads him to cover the ocean with his 
rich “ argosies,’”’ and to lay every clime under contri- 
bution. Now we ask, wherein is this merchant-prince 
less honorable, less glorious, than the warrior-prince, 
around whom men of letters love to cluster, and whom 
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they conspire to deify? His enterprises are infinitely 
more serviceable to Humanity. 

In all ages of the world, business pursuits have 
been regarded as ignoble. Kings and military chief- 
tains, tyrants and “ man-killers,” royal and noble 
hunters, have passed for the representatives of God 
onearth; while the honest laborer has been accounted 
low and vulgar, a menial,a slave. Is not this con- 
tempt, which men of letters cast on the men of busi- 
ness, a tradition of the old contempt with which they 
looked upon all useful labor? Is it not a reminiscence 
of the times when all useful labor was performed by 
slaves, or by the ignorant and vulgar; and when the 
“better sort ” lived in idleness and luxury, or engaged 
only in war or “ manly sports?” If so, the business world 
has not yet succeeded in rendering labor perfectly 
honorable. The patent of its nobility bears a too 
recent date; the scholar remembers the time when it 
was plebeian and accounted vile. But does the schol- 
ar well to remember this? Has hea right to look 
down on the man of business? and is he aiding the 
cause of Humanity by sowing dissensions between 
those who labor to accumulate wealth for the body, 
and those who are seeking to create wealth for the 
soul? The scholar, in fact, ought to be chary of 
producing a disgust, a loathing for the practical duties 
of life, or of undervaluing those pursuits without 
which society and life must fail, or worse than fail. 
Instead of regarding the material improvements of 
society, efforts to perfect political institutions, and to 
increase the physical comforts of the people, as low, 
sordid, mercenary, he should elevate them to the 
rank of liberal pursuits. His mission is to enno- 
ble business, and to make drudgery the path to honor, 
as it is to independence. He may, and he should, 
point out the abuses into which the business world 
falls, —the errors it commits, —the low standard of 
morals it adopts; but he should also seek to combine 
business with literature, — as we would practice with 
theory, — and make it felt to be not beneath the dig- 
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nity of the most learned man, the most accomplished 
scholar, to enter the arena of politics, to cultivate a 
farm, to manage a shop, to engage in manufactures, 
or commerce. The business world doubtless has its 
errors; its morality is of too low an order; its aims 
are not high enough; many of its practices are inju- 
rious to society; many of its members are purely sel- 
fish, and fall far below the standard of even its own 
morality; its politics are short-sighted and selfish, 
deficient in enlarged views and true policy ; but never- 
theless the more closely we examine it, the more we 
see it in all its bearings, the more shall we find in it 
to approve, and the better satisfied shall we be with 
the mission it is fulfilling. 

Moreover, we believe the charge brought against the 
American people, of being exclusively devoted to 
money-getting, of being great lovers of money, is 
altogether too sweeping. ‘lhe American people are far, 
very far, from being supreme lovers of money. ‘They 
have no disposition tohoard. Nota native born miser 
can be met with in our whole country. We pursue 
wealth indeed to a great extent, but not as an end. 
We pursue it not for its own sake, but as a means; 
because we crave independence and would possess 
what wealth alone can purchase. The majority start 
in life poor, obliged to depend on their own exertions 
for the means of living. ‘They are obliged, for a time 
at least, to struggle hard; they are made to feel the 
evils, the slights, the inconveniencies of poverty; the 
consideration, influence, ease, and pleasures of which 
it deprives them ; and they seek with great earnestness, 
by all the means in their power, to escape it ; to cease 
to be mere drudges, living and toiling but for the hu- 
man animal; to gain independence, and a position by 
which they can take rank as men amongst men, and 
act a useful and respectable part in the affairs of society. 
What is therein this to blame? The end is surely hon- 
orable and elevated ; and the most we can say is, that 
the means adopted are not the most appropriate, or that 
some few forget the endin the means. Nodoubt many 
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among us continue the pursuit of gain, long after the 
original reasons which induced them to adopt that 
pursuit have ceased to exist; but they do it not from 
the mere love of money, but from the force of habit ; 
from the pleasure they find in doing to-day what they 
did yesterday; from the excitement, the employment 
afforded by their business exercises ; and because they 
must, in order to enjoy themselves, do something, and 
there is nothing else they are fitted to do. ‘Those 
among us who are most absorbed in money-getting, 
and who acquire wealth fastest, often spend .it faster 
than they acquire it, proving thus that they value 
something else more thanthey do money. ‘There is 
nothing miserly, sordid, mercenary in the American 
disposition. We are fond of show and consideration, 
anxious to be thought well of both at home and abroad, 
of holding a respectable social rank, and of gather- 
ing around us the comforts and elegances of civilized 
life; and so far as wealth can contribute to this end, 
we love and seek it; but no farther. ‘The man who 
seems wholly absorbed in counting dollars and cents, 
and balancing his losses and gains, may on close in- 
spection be found to be moved by an honorable ambi- 
tion, and to be contributing not a little to the means 
of moral and intellectual progress. 

This general and absorbing pursuit of wealth, 
which seems so low and mean to the man of letters, 
is, moreover, essential to the existence and success of 
the scholar. A poor people, a people sunk in the 
depths of poverty, all of whose thoughts and exer- 
tions are needed to gain a mere subsistence for the 
human animal, can never be expected to contribute 
anything to the cause of letters. Men must be 
taught to read, and have leisure to read and reflect, 
before they can either become scholars or the audience 
of scholars. This instruction and this leisure can be 
obtained only on the condition that there be a certain 
independence as to the means of living. The scholar 
cannot be far in advance of his countrymen, at least 
not far in advance of the class to which he ad- 
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dresses himself. He never appears alone. He may 
surpass his brethren; but there will be always many 
near him, who reach the goal almost as soon as he. 
He must have competitors. He must have an audi- 
ence, a public. ‘This is always an indispensable con- 
dition of his existence. Give the audience, and the 
speaker will present himself; the public, and the phi- 
losopher will bring forth his theories, the scholar un- 
fold his treasures. 

Now in this country the whole people must consti- 
tute the audience, the public. The scholar here must 
speak not to a clique, a coterie, but to the entire na- 
tion. ‘The first thing to be done, then, is to make the 
whole nation a “ fit audience.” To talk of a “fit 
audience though few,” betrays an entire ignorance of 
the age and the country. ‘This is neither the age nor 
the country for scholars to consult only the tastes of 
scholars, and to address themselves only to a literary 
nobility. He who would be an American scholar must 
address himself to the whole American people; and 
his own attainments cannot far outrun the capacity of 
the masses to comprehend and relish his speech. It 
follows from this, that the first requisite to the schol- 
ar’s success, in this country, is to make the whole 
nation a nation of readers, and to secure to the great 
mass of the people the leisure necessary to attend to 
the subjects on which the scholar discourses. The 
mere ability to read, however, is not enough. He who 
has worked all day with his hands, and sits down at 
night fatigued with the day’s labor, and harassed 
in mind about the employment of the morrow, can 
hardly be expected to read and relish the pro- 
found and finished compositions of the true scholar. 
Now this very business world, against which we 
war, is the most active in teaching all to read, in pro- 
viding the means of universal education. And how, 
without this general and absorbing devotion to money- 
getting, is the general wealth of the country to be 
sufficiently augmented to allow the leisure we have 
determined to be necessary ? 
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We go still further; we say that the general atten- 
tion to business in this country is itself favorable to 
the growth of mind, to moral, spiritual progress. We 
could verify this assertion by history, were we so dis- 
posed. But we ask, what can more tax the mind and 
cal] forth its powers than the pursuits of commerce ? 
Can the merchant make his calculations, extend his 
business to all parts of the world, without mental ex- 
ertion? All industrial employments require more or 
less of skill and science. ‘The desire to become rich, 
and quickly rich, stimulates improvements, seeks out 
inventions, makes perpetual demands on science to 
abridge the process. Many an ordinary mechanic in 
our city makes use of a science that a Newton might 
have been proud to own, and employs a mental power 
equal to that which discovered the law of gravitation, 
and determined the laws of the Universe. The more in- 
tense the desire to accumulate wealth, the more use 
will be made of science ; consequently the more em- 
ployment will be given to mind, to intellect. The 
business world is in no sense inferior in active intel- 
lect to the world of letters; all the difference is in the 
application. 

Nor is American literature, as it is, to be condemned 
outright. True, not much is to be said of our regu- 
lar built books ; but we have newspapers. Our news- 
papers are conducted for the great mass of the people, 
by men who come out immediately from the bosom of 
the people, and they of necessity express the senti- 
ments of the people. They constitute, therefore, in 
the strictest sense of the word, a popular literature. 
And scattered through our newspapers and popular 
journals, may be found more fine writing, more true 
poetry, genuine eloquence, vigorous thought, original 
and comprehensive views, than can be found in the 
classics of either France or England. All the elements 
of the soul by turns are appealed to, and in turn find 
their expression; all subjects are discussed, and on 
all sides too; and often with a clearness and depth 
which leave little to be desired. Your most ordinary 
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newspaper not unfrequently throws you off an essay, 
that it would be impossible to match in the writings 
of Addison, Steele, or Johnson. 

The great merit and wide circulation of our news- 
papers and periodicals, are doubtless the cause of the 
meagreness of our “book” literature. They are a 
ready channel through which he who thinks can com- 
municate his thoughts to the public; and they there- 
fore supersede the necessity, in some measure, of writ- 
ing books. ‘They answer the most urgent wants of the 
people, talk to the people on the topics on which 
they are thinking, discuss the subjects in which 
they feel an immediate interest; and _ therefore 
lessen the demand for more elaborate productions. 
At least this is their effect for the moment. But in 
the end they will increase the demand for more elabo- 
rate productions, by calling forth the ability and giv- 
ing the preliminary information necessary for under- 
standing and relishing them. ‘The newspaper gives 
us a general view of all matters, and therefore pre- 
pares us for a special view of any particular matter. 
Not to insist then on the newspaper as affording in 
fact a definitive literature, we cannot fail to perceive 
that it must end in creating a taste for literature; in 
preparing a literature ; in leading directly to its crea- 
tion; and that so long as we sustain it, we can by no 
means be said to be doing nothing for literature. 

It may be alleged that our newspaper literature, 
whatever its excellence, is so scattered, so mixed up 
with what is impure and noxious, and withal pre- 
sented in so frail and perishing a form, that it can 
neither be made available nor preserved. But it is 
preserved ; perhaps not on the shelves of the student’s 
library, but in the hearts and intellects of the people; 
in the actions it prompts, and in the public measures, 
the adoption of which it secures. And this is enough. 
A literature is of no great value any farther than it 
becomes absorbed into the popular mind, and consti- 
tutes an integral part of the life of the people; and 
a literature which becomes so absorbed, can hardly be 
said to be unavailable. 
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But passing over all we have thus far said, admit- 
ting all that may be urged against the business pur- 
suits of our countrymen, and the meagreness of Amer- 
ican literature; we must still call in question the sound- 
ness of the ‘doctrine set forth in Mr. Emerson’s 
oration. This oration teaches us, if we understand 
it, that the creation of a literature is a thing entirely 
dependent on the individual will ; that a man has noth- 
ing to do but to rise up and say, Be there produced a 
literature that shall command the world’s homage, and 
forthwith it shall be. Now in point of fact, few things 
are less dependent on mere will or arbitrariness than 
literature. It is the expression and embodyment of 
the national life. Its character is not determined by 
this man or that, but by the national spirit. The time 
and manner of its creation are determined by as neces- 
sary and invariable laws, as the motions of the sun, 
the revolutions of the earth, the growth of a tree, or 
the blowing of a flower. It is not by accident that 
this man sings and that one philosophizes; that this 
song is sung, and this system of philosophy is brought 
out now and in this country; and that another song 
is sung and another system of philosophy is broached, 
at another time and in another country. The thing is 
predetermined by the spirit of the age and nation. It 
depended not on Homer alone to sing. He sung be- 
cause his song was in him and would be uttered. The 
God moved, and he must needs give forth his ora- 
cle. The choice of his subject, and the manner of 
treating it, depended not alone on his individual will. 
It was given him by the belief in which he had been 
brought up, the education which he had received, the 
spirit, habits, beliefs, prejudices, tastes, cravings of 
the age and country in which he lived, or for which 
he sung. Had he been born at the Court of Augus- 
tus, or of Louis XIV., he had not sung the wrath of 
Achilles and prowess of Hector; or if he had, it would 
have been to listless ears. His song would have taken 
no hold on the affections, and would have died without 
an echo. He might even not have been a poet at all. 
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This notion, which some entertain, that a national 
literature is the creation of a few great men, is alto- 
gether fallacious. Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Milton, 
Spencer, Pope, and Johnson are not the creators of 
English literature; but they are themselves the crea- 
tures of the spirit of the English nation, and of their 
times. Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke are not the au- 
thors of English philosophy, they are but its interpre- 
ters. Great men do not make their age ; they are its 
effect. They doubtless react on their age, and modify 
its character ; but they owe their greatness not to their 
individuality, but to their harmony with their age, and 
to their power of embodying the spirit, the reigning 
views of their age and country. Know the great men of 
a country, and you know the country ; not because the 
great men make it, but because they embody and in- 
terpret it. A great man is merely the glass which 
concentrates the rays of greatness scattered through 
the minds and hearts of the people; not the central 
sun from which they radiate. To obtain an elevated 
national literature, it is not necessary then to look to 
great men, or to call for distinguished scholars; but 
to appeal to the mass, wake up just sentiments, 
quicken elevated thoughts in them, and direct their 
attention to great and noble deeds; the literature 
will follow as a necessary consequence. When a na- 
tional literature has been quickened in the national 
mind and heart, the great man is sure to appear as its 
organ, to give it utterance, form, embodyment. Be- 
fore then his appearance is impossible. 

We find also some difficulty in admitting the notion 
that the scholar must be a solitary soul, living apart 
and in himself alone; that he must shun the multitude 
and mingle never in the crowd, or if he mingle, never 
as one of the crowd; that to him the thronged mart 
and the peopled city must be a solitude; that he must 
commune only with his own thoughts, and study only 
the mysteries of his own being. We have no faith in 
this ascetic discipline. Its tendency is to concentrate 
the scholar entirely within himself, to make him a mere 
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individual, without connexions or sympathies with his 
race ; and to make him utter his own individual life, 
not the life of the nation, much less the universal life 
of Humanity. He who retires into the solitude of his 
own being, in order to learn to speak, shall never find 
a companion to whom he can say, “ How charming is 
this solitude!’? He who disdains the people shall 
find the people scorning to be his audience. He who 
will not sympathize with the people in their sentiments 
and passions, their joys and sorrows, their hopes and 
fears, their truths and prejudices, their good and bad, 
their weal and woe, shall gain no power over the mind 
or heart of his nation. He may prophesy, but it shall be 
in an unknown tongue ; he may sing, but he shall catch 
no echo to his song; he may reason, but he shall find his 
arguments producing no conviction. This is the inflex- 
ible decree of God. Wecan make the people listen to 
us only so far as we are one of them. WhenGod sent 
us a Redeemer, he did not make him of the seed of 
angels, but of the seed of Abraham. -He gave hima 
human nature, made hima partaker of flesh and blood, 
in like manner as those he was to redeem were par- 
takers of flesh and blood, so that he might be touched 
with a sense of human infirmities, sympathize with 
our weakness, and through sympathy redeem us. So 
he who would move the people, influence them for 
good or for evil, must have like passions with them ; 
feel as they feel; crave what they crave ; and resolve 
what they resolve. He must be their representative, 
their impersonation. 

He who has no sympathies with the people, and who 
finds himself without popular influence, may console 
himself, doubtless, with the reflection that he is wiser 
than the people; that he is above and in advance of 
his age; that a few choice minds understand and ap- 
preciate him; and that a succeeding generation shall 
disentomb him, — posterity do him justice and dedi- 
cate a temple to his memory. Far be it from us to 
deprive any man of such consolation as this; but for 
ourselves, if we cannot succeed in commanding to 
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some extent the attention of our own age, we have no 
hope of succeeding better with a future and more ad- 
vanced age. He who is neglected by his own age, is 
more likely to be below his age than above it. We 
recollect not an instance on record of remarkable post- 
humous literary fame, in opposition to the decision of 
the people during the man’s life time. Posterity often 
reverses the judgments our own age renders in our 
favor; rarely, if ever, the judgments rendered against 
us. We speak not here of the judgments rendered 
by professional judges, but by the real, living, beating 
heart of the people. We therefore, notwithstanding 
we have experienced our full share of neglect, derive 
very little consolation from the hope that a coming 
age will do us better justice. Alas, it is that “ better 
justice,’ we most dread. If we have failed to inter- 
est our own age, how can we hope to interest the age 
to come? Is it not as likely to be our fault as that 
of the age, that we do not reach its heart? We 
always distrust the extraordinary merits of those, who 
attribute their failures not to their defects, but to 
their excellences, to the fact that they are above the 
vulgar herd, and too profound to be comprehended, till 
the age has advanced and called into exercise greater 
and more varied intellectual powers. We are disposed 
to believe that of our scholars the greater part may 
attribute their failures to the fact, that they have 
drawn their inspirations from books, from the past, 
from a clique or coterie, and not from the present, not 
from the really living, moving, toiling and sweating, 
joying and sorrowing people around them. Did they 
disdain the people less, did they enter more into the 
feelings of the people, and regard themselves strictly 
as of the people, and as setting up for no superiority 
over them, they would find their success altogether 
more commensurate with their desires, their produc- 
tions altogether more creditable to themselves, and 
deserving of immortality. 

Moreover, we doubt whether we show our wisdom 
in making direct and conscious efforts to create an 
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American literature. Literature cannot come before 
its time. We cannot obtain the oracle before the 
Pythoness feels the God. Men must see and feel the 
truth before they can utter it. ‘There must be a neces- 
sity upon them, before they will speak or write, at 
least before they will speak or write anything worth 
remembering. Literature is never to be sought as an 
end. We cannot conceive anything more ridiculous 
than for the leading minds of a nation to set out con- 
sciously, gravely, deliberately, to produce a national 
literature. A real national literature is always the 
spontaneous expression of the national life. As is the 
nation so will be its literature. Men, indeed, create 
it; not as an end, but as a means. It is never the 
direct object of their exertions, but a mere incident. 
Before they create it, they must feel a craving to do 
something to the accomplishment of which speaking 
and writing, poetry and eloquence, logic and philoso- 
phy are necessary as means. ‘Their souls must be 
swelling with great thoughts — struggling for utter- 
ance ; haunted by visions of beauty they are burning 
to realize; their hearts must be wedded to a great 
and noble cause they are ambitious to make prevail, 
a far-reaching truth they would set forth, anew moral, 
religious, or social principle they would bring out and 
make the basis of actual life, and to the success of 
which speech, the essay, the treatise, the song are in- 
dispensably necessary, before they can create a na- 
tional literature. 

We feel a deep and absorbing interest in this mat- 
ter of American literature; we would see American 
scholars in the highest and best sense of the term; 
and we shall see them, for it is in the destiny of this 
country to produce them; but they will come not 
because we seek them, and they will be produced not 
in consequence of any specific discipline we may pre- 
scribe. ‘They will come when there is a work for them 
to do, and in consequence of the fact that the people 
are every where struggling to perform that work. How 
eloquently that man speaks! His words are fitly 
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chosen ; his periods are well balanced ; his metaphors 
are appropriate and striking; his tones are sweet and 
kindling ; for he is speaking on a subject in which his 
soul is absorbed ; he has a cause he pleads, an idea he 
would communicate, a truth he would make men 
feel, an end he would carry. He is speaking out for 
truth, for justice, for liberty, for country, for God, for 
eternity ; and Humanity opens wide her ears, and her 
mighty heart listens. So must it be with all men who 
aspire to contribute to a national literature. 

The scholar must have an end to which his scholar- 
ship serves asa means. Mr. Emerson and his friends 
seem to us to forget this. Forgetfulness of this is 
the reigning vice of Goethe and Carlyle. They bid 
the scholar make all things subsidiary to himself. He 
must be an artist, his sole end is to produce a work of 
art. He must scorn to create for a purpose, to com- 
pel his genius to serve, to work for an end beyond the 
work itself. All this which is designed to dignify art 
is false, and tends to render art impossible. Did 
Phidias create but for the purpose of creating a statue ? 
Was he not haunted by a vision of beauty which his 
soul burned to realize? Had the old Italian masters 
no end apart from and above that of making pictures? 
Did Homer sing merely that he might hear the sound of 
his own voice? Did Herodotus and Thucydides write 
but for the sake of writing, and Demosthenes and 
Cicero speak but for the purpose of producing inimi- 
table specimens of art? Never yet has there appeared 
a noble work of art which came not from the artist’s 
attempt to gain an end separate from that of producing 
a work of art. Always does the artist seek to affect 
the minds or the hearts of his like, to move, persuade, 
convince, please, instruct, or ennoble. ‘To this end he 
chants a poem, composes a melody, laughs in a come- 
dy, weeps in a tragedy, gives us an oration, a treatise, 
a picture, a statue, a temple. In all the master- 
pieces of ancient and modern literature, we see the 
artist has been in earnest, a real man, filled with an 
idea, wedded to some great cause, ambitious to gain 
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some end. Always has he found his inspiration in his 
cause, and his success may always be measured by the 
magnitude of that cause, and the ardor of his attach- 
ment to it. 

American scholars we shall have; but only in pro- 
portion as the scholar weds himself to American prin- 
ciples, and becomes the interpreter of American life. 
A national literature, we have said, is the expression 
of the national life. It is the attempt to embody the 
great idea, or ideas, on which the nation is founded ; 
and it proceeds from the vigorous and continued 
efforts of scholars to realize that idea, or those ideas, 
in practical life. ‘The idea of this nation is that of 
democratic freedom, the equal rights of all men. No 
man, however learned he may be, however great in 
all the senses of greatness, viewed simply as an 
individual, who does not entertain this great idea, 
who does not love it, and struggle to realize it in all 
our social institutions, in our whole practical life, can 
be a contributor to American literature. We care not 
how much he may write; how rapid and extensive a 
sale his works may find ; how beautifully in point of 
style they may be written; how much they may be 
praised in reviews, or admired in saloons; they shall 
not live and be placed among the national classics. 
They have no vitality for the nation, for they meet 
no great national want, satisfy no national craving. 

In order to rear up American scholars, and produce 
a truly American literature, we would not do as the 
author of the oration before us, declaim against Amer- 
ican literature as it is, against the servility, and want 
of originality and independence of the American 
mind ; nor would we impose a specific discipline on 
the aspirants to scholarship. We would talk little 
about the want of freedom; we would not trouble 
ourselves at all about literature, as such. We would 
engage heart and soul in the great American work. 
We would make all the young men around us see and 
feel that there is here a great work, a glorious work, 
to be done. We would show them a work they can 
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do, and fire them with the zeal and energy to do it. 
We would present them a great and kindling cause to 
espouse ; wake up in them a love for their like, make 
them see a divine worth in every brother man, long to 
raise up every man to the true position of a man, to 
secure the complete triumph of the democracy, and to 
enable every man to comprehend and respect himself, 
and be aman. If we can succeed in doing this, we 
can make them true scholars, and scholars who shall 
do honor to their country, and add glory to Humanity. 
When our educated men acquire faith in democratic 
institutions, and a love for the Christian doctrine of 
the brotherhood of the human race, we shall have 
scholars enough, and a literature which will disclose 
to the whole world the superiority of freedom over 
slavery. | 

Let Mr. Emerson, let all who have the honor of 
their country or of their race at heart, turn their whole 
attention to the work of convincing the educated and 
the fashionable, that democracy is worthy of their 
sincerest homage, and of making them feel the long- 
ing to labor in its ennobling cause; and then he and 
they may cease to be anxious as to the literary results. 
It will be because a man has felt with the American 
people, espoused their cause, bound himself to it for 
life or for death, time or eternity, that he becomes able 
to adorn American literature ; not because he has lived 
apart, refused “ to serve society,” held lone reveries, 
and looked on sunsets, and sunrise. If he speak a 
word, “posterity shall not willingly let die,” it will 
not be because he has prepared himself to speak, by a 
scholastic asceticism, but by loving his countrymen 
and sympathizing with them 
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Art. II.— Cours de Philosophie professé ala Faculté 
des Lettres pendant l’année 1818, par M. V. Cousin, 
sur le fondement des idées absolues du Vrai, du 
Beau, et du Bien; publié avec son autorisation et 
d’apres les meilleures rédactions de ce Cours, par 
M. Adolphe Garnier, maitre de conferences a la 
Ecole Normale. Paris. 1836. 8vo. pp. 391. 


M. Cousin, the principal founder of the Eclectic 
Philosophy in France, is thought by many in this coun- 
try to be merely a philosophical dreamer, a fanciful 
framer of hypotheses, a bold generalizer, without solid 
judgment, or true science. An impression to this 
effect was conveyed some months since, in an article 
in one of our most respectable periodicals, by the 
teacher of philosophy in the oldest and best endowed 
University in the country,—an article, by the way, 
which nothing but the youth and inexperience of 
its author could induce us to pardon. But nothing is 
more unjust than this impression. M. Cousin is the 
farthest in the world from being a mere theorizer, or 
from founding his philosophy, as some allege, on mere 
a priort reasoning. They who censure him for his 
“ eloquent generalizations ” give us ample proof, that 
they are ignorant of both the method and the spirit 
of his philosophy. Would they but attain to a tolera- 
ble acquaintance with his writings, they would at once 
perceive that he is most remarkable for those very 
qualities which they most strenuously deny him; and 
we cannot refrain from reminding them, that they have 
no moral right to condemn a man of whom they know 
comparatively nothing, or to sit in judgment on a sys- 
tem of philosophy which they will not take the pains 
to comprehend. Understand, and then judge, is an 
old maxim, and a good one, and sorry are we to find 
occasion to repeat it. 

There is manifested, in a quarter from which we 
ought to be able to look for better things, a singular 
pertinacity in confounding M. Cousin with certain 
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persons among ourselves, who, for some reason not 
known to us, have received the appellation of Trans- 
cendentalists. This is altogether unpardonable. If 
they who persist in doing this know no better, they 
are deplorably ignorant ; “if they do know better, we 
leave it to their own consciences to settle their claims 
to morality. We assure our readers that M. Cousin 
has very little in common with those they are in the 
habit of calling Transcendentalists. He professes no 
philosophy which transcends experience, unless by ex- 
perience be understood merely that of the senses; he 
differs entirely as to his method from the New German 
philosophy represented by Schelling and Hegel, and 
on many essential points in the application and re- 
sults of his method from Kant, the father of the 
Transcendental Philosophy, with whom we perceive 
there is a strong disposition to class him. He cannot 
be classed with Kant, nor with any of,the Germans. 
He has all that Germany can give that is worth hav- 
ing, and much which Germany cannot give. Profited 
much he undoubtedly has by his study of Kant, and 
by his acquaintance with Schelling and Hegel; but he 
is the disciple of none of them. He has some things 
in common with the Scotch school; but he leaves that 
school at an immeasurable distance behind him. 

Nor is it just to assert, as some do, that he is merely 
reproducing the old Alexandrian philosophy or Neo- 
platonism. The Alexandrians called themselves 
Eclectics, and Eclecticism was no doubt in their in- 
tention; but they failed utterly in their attempt to 
realize it. ‘“ Their school had the decided and brilliant 
character of an exclusive school,’ and ended in ex- 
clusive mysticism,—a tendency to which no man, 
however lynx-eyed he may be, can discover in Cousin. 
The slightest acquaintance with his writings is suffi- 
cient to convince any man, at all familiar with the 
Alexandrian philosophy, that Cousin has done quite 
another thing than to reproduce it. He has given us 
a faithful account of it; he has criticised it with great 
judgment, pointed out its vices, and shown us why it 
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failed to realize the Eclecticism to which it aspired. 
Indeed, he is so far from being a Neoplatonist that-he 
is not even a Platonist ;—at least he is no more a 
follower of Plato than he is of Aristotle. He reve- 
rences Plato and Aristotle as philosophers by way of 
eminence ; the first as having given birth to philoso- 
phic ideas, and the latter as having reduced them to 
order, and given them their language, which is still 
the language of philosophy ; but properly speaking 
he is the disciple of neither. He has translated Plato 
and enabled us to comprehend him; he is devoting 
much attention to Aristotle, and doing what he can to 
raise up the Stagyrite from the neglect into which he 
has fallen, since the ruin of the Scholastic Philosophy. 

If he himself is remarkable for one thing more than 
another, it is for the freedom and independence with 
which he seeks and accepts truth wherever he can 
find it. 

We say again that M. Cousin is not a Transcenden- 
talist, as the term appears to be understood in this 
community. It is not easy to determine what people 
mean by the term Transcendentalist ; but we suppose 
they mean to designate by it, when they use it as a 
term of reproach, a man who, in philosophizing, dis- 
regards experience and: builds on principles obtained 
not by experience, but by reasoning a prior. In this 
sense, Cousin is no Transcendentalist. Nor indeed 
was Kant. Kant’s method was as truly experimental 
as Bacon’s or Locke’s. He starts with the proposi- 
tion that “ all our knowledge begins with experience.’ 
(Dass alle unsere Erke nntniss mit der Erfahrung an- 
fange, daran ist gar kein Zweifel.) But experience 
is possible only on certain conditions. If the human 
mind be in its origin a mere blank sheet, as Locke 
represents it, incapable of furnishing from its own 
resources any element of experience, we must admit 
with Hume that no experience is possible, and that 
every sane philosopher must needs be a skeptic. If 
we admit the possibility of experience, we must admit 
certain a priori conditions of experience; that is, we 
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must admit in the mind, prior to experience, certain 
inherent qualities, properties, laws, elements, by 
virtue of which experience is rendered possible. 
What are these a priort conditions, qualities, prop- 
erties, elements, ideas, forms, categories, or what- 
ever else they may be termed, and without which 
no experience can take place? ‘This is the problem 
Kant proposes to solve, and the solution of this prob- 
lem is what he calls the ‘Transcendental Philosophy: 
and his attempt at its solution, he calls the Critique 
of Pure Reason, that is, of the reason considered as 
abstracted from all the elements it receives from expe- 
rience. Kant saw very clearly the conclusion to which 
Hume had been conducted by assuming Locke’s point 
of departure, — a conclusion wholly repugnant to the 
common sense of mankind, and to every man’s prac- 
tical convictions,— and he felt that before proceed- 
ing farther in the attempt to create a philosophy, it 
was necessary to make a critique of the pure reason, 
that is, to ascertain the possibility of experience, and 
the conditions without which it cannot take place. 
This he contends had not been done, nor even seri- 
ously attempted. 

Now, although these a priorz conditions of experi- 
ence, these elements which the reason itself furn- 
ishes, precede experience, since they are essential to 
experience, —it is experience that develops them, 
and it is by experience that we ascertain them, separ- 
ate them from the empirical elements with which they 
are always connected in the consciousness, and become 
able to see them by themselves and in themselves. 
From the fact that they are said to precede in the under- 
standing the fact of experience, we must not infer 
that we can seize them by a priori reasoning. Kant’s 
philosophy, it is admitted, professes to give an account 
of what is in the reason prior to experience; but it 
does not profess to give this account before experience 
has developed the reason, much less without the aid 
of experience. He seeks by experience, by experi- 
ment, by a careful analysis of the facts of conscious- 
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ness, as they actually present themselves to the eye of 
the psychological observer, to distinguish the rational 
elements of those facts, from the empirical elements 
which they also contain, to trace the non-empirical 
elements to their source, and to give us their real 
character. His method, therefore is, as we have said, 
as truly the experimental method as that of Bacon or 
Locke. 

Moreover, Kant’s problem was not essentially differ- 
ent from the problem Locke himself undertook, in his 
own estimation, to solve. Locke saw that before pro- 
ceeding to discuss the objects of knowledge it was 
necessary to ascertain the nature and character of 
that with which we know, namely, the human under- 
standing. “For I thought,” says he, “that the first 
step towards satisfying several inquiries the mind of 
man was very apt to run into, was to take a survey of 
our own understandings, examine our own powers, 
and see to what things they were adapted.”” But Locke 
surveyed the understanding, the instrument with which 
we know what we do know, not in its character of 
pure understanding, or pure reason, but in its mixed 
character, in its manifestations, as developed by expe- 
rience, or as it develops itself by the aid of experi- 
ence. Abstract from the understanding all the ele- 
ments, facts, or ideas, furnished it by experience, and 
according to Locke nothing remains to be surveyed, 
but a mere tabula rasa, a mere blank sheet. Kant, 
however, proceeded on the ground that after we have 
abstracted from the understanding everything fur- 
nished it by experience, there remains the pure reason 
itself with certain laws or categories of its own, which 
it is necessary to ascertain and describe. Locke un- 
dertook as well as Kant to give us a critique of the 
pure understanding ; but he immediately came to the 
conclusion that the pure understanding, that is, the 
understanding considered in itself, and apart from 
everything derived from experience, is a mere nullity, 
and not worth troubling oneself about. He, therefore, 
confined himself to the understanding in action, as 
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made up by experience. Kant resumes the original 
problem of Locke, comes to the conclusion that the 
pure understanding is not a nullity, but a something 
of considerable value, well deserving to be known, 
abounding in wealth which may be considered as the 
inalienable patrimony of the race, and of which it be- 
hooves every philosopher to draw up an inventory. 
Here is all the difference there is, as to their problems, 
between these two distinguished philosophers. Their 
method, and even their object, was virtually the same. 
Locke applied the experimental method to the survey 
of the understanding, without abstracting the elements 
furnished it by experience; Kant applied the experi- 
mental method to the pure understanding, seeking not 
to construct a philosophy on a@ priort reasoning, but 
merely to ascertain the a priort conditions of know- 
ledge. Both were, in fact, engaged in the same work, 
as it presented itself from their respective points of 
observation, and both pursued the same method, obser- 
vation and induction, in accomplishing it. Kant’s phi- 
losophy is in many respects incomplete, unsatisfactory ; 
but not because he leaves the path of experience and 
rushes off into speculation ; not because he leaves ob- 
servation for ratiocination ; but because he fails in the 
application of his method to the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, and in the proper classification of the phe- 
nomena which a profound psychology detects. 

The mistake on this point, in relation to both Kant 
and Cousin, probably arises from supposing all expe- 
rience is necessarily the experience of the senses. 
Cousin and Kant, while they admit, and give a large 
place to empiricism, or the experience of the senses, 
facts of consciousness introduced , generated, by means 
of sensation, contend for an experience which tran- 
scends pense experience, and which, though taking 
places only on occasion of sensible experience, is not 
generated by it. 

‘Ts there not,” says Cousin, in commenting ona disciple of 
Hegel, “‘ is there not another experience than that of the senses ? 
Above the senses there is in us understanding, reason, intellect, 
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which, on occasion of sensible impressions, the wants and affec- 
tions which they excite, enters into exercise and discloses to us 
what the senses cannot attain to; sometimes truths of a very 
common order, at other times truths of the most elevated 
order,— the most general; for example, the principles on 
which turns the whole metaphysics of Aristotle. Aristotle 
says positively, that he admits the immediate intuition of first 
principles. ‘There is here no longer a question of the senses. 
It is the reason which reveals principles to us spontaneously. 
But know we not also that reason and its fruitful action by 
means of which we know? And how know that? Is it not 
by consciousness and reflection? And do not consciousness 
and reflection constitute an experience as real as that of the 
senses ? Is not this rational experience which is wholly inter- 
nal, certain, regular, and fruitful in great results? Will it be 
said, that the know ledge we owe to this internal experience, to 
consciousness and reflection, contracts a personal and subjec- 
tivecharacter? I reply that this personal and subjective char- 
acter is only the covering, not the ground, of consciousness ; 
that the true ground of consciousness is the reason and intelli- 
gence attaining to a knowledge of themselves. Will it be 
denied, that there is in human thought an eternal ground, which 

manifests itself by its subjective side ev en, as power manifests 
itself by the act, and the universal by the particular ? Will it 
be pretended that the reason, by virtue of the fact that it man- 
ifests itself and acts in us, and we have the consciousness of 
it, ceases to be reason, that is the essence of things, if, as it is 
alleged, the essence of things is in thought? Let us leave 
mere words to the schools, and not waste ourselves in vain 
formulas. All that we know of any subject whatever, an 
essence or a thought, we know only by virtue of the fact that 
we think. «All ends in thought in its personal and impersonal 
character combined; and in this is the firm foundation of 
our sublimest conceptions and our humblest notions. To study 
in ourselves this interior development of the intelligence, and 
verify its laws by mingling as little as possible of our own per- 
sonality, is to derive truth from its most immediate and surest 
source. 

** This rational experience, combined with sensible experi- 
ence, furnishes the philospher all the materials of science. 

‘** To experience also we refer the attentive investigation of 
common notions, generally diffused, borne witness to in the lan- 
guages of men, manifested in their actions, and which compose 
what is called common sense, that is, the universal experience 
of mankind. Each of our fellow men is ourself. The art- 
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isan and the shepherd are also men; human nature in all its 
integrity, the human soul with all its faculties is in them ; rea- 
son and thought manifest themselves in them, and manifesting 
themselves in them with order, and according to their own laws, 
do manifest in them both the nature and the laws of the es- 
sence of things. To study our like is to study ourselves ; and 
the experience of common sense is always the necessary con- 
trol, and frequently even the light and the guide, of our inter- 
nal experience. 

‘“‘ By the side of the experience of common sense, is the 
experience of genius. Humanity, in acting, in speaking, man- 
ifests a system which she herself knows not; but some few 
men, who have more leisure and reflection than the mass, seek 
this system, and the essays they make to discover it, transmit- 
ted from age to age, form a second experience more precious 
yet than the first. This experience is called the History of 
Philosophy. 

‘“* These four great species of experiences compose an expe- 
rimental method, all the parts of which mutually support and 
enlighten one another. This method is for me the true one. 
Aristotle has suspected it with his Four Elements, and has ob- 
served it on some points with admirable fidelity and depth. But 
he no where treats specially of method; he has not perfectly 
determined it. It is modern philosophy that has for the first 
time treated of method in itself, and it is to its adoption of the 
experimental method that it owes its progress.” * 


Surely here is proof enough that Cousin does by no 
means contemn experience; and we commend this 
extract to all those who call hima mere speculatist, re- 
markable only for his eloquent generalizations ; who 
class him as to his method with the New German 
school, and range those who in this country profess 
to be his friends with a few speculatists, half mystics 
and half skeptics, christened Transcendentalists. We 
commend it especially to the author of the article be- 
fore alluded to, and trust that he will learn from it to 
discover a difference where he has heretofore seen 
only an identity. | 


Cousin’s method, we have now determined, is the 
* De la Métaphysique d’Aristote. Par Victor Cousin. Paris: 1835. 
pp. 84 — 89. 
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experimental method. His method is the method of 
modern philosophy itself, the only method philosophy 
has been permitted to follow since Bacon and Descartes. 

This method consists of two fundamental move- 
ments, analysis and synthesis, or as they are more 
commonly named, observation and induction. All true 
science results from a careful and profound analysis 
of facts, and the induction from facts, properly ana- 
lyzed, of their principles, their fundamental laws. If 
the analysis be incomplete, the facts be not properly 
observed, rightly classed, the induction will be faulty 
and without scientific value. Everything, therefore, 
depends on the first movement. Observation must be 
complete, analysis must exhaust the subject, before we 
have any right to proceed to our inductions. 

The defects of most systems of philosophy, the 
more frequent errors of philosophers, arise from in- 
complete analysis, and from proceeding to the induc- 
tion of principles, of laws, before the facts themselves 
have been duly observed and experimented upon. 
They catch a glimpse of a fact here, and a fact there, 
and forthwith proceed to construct a system. As 
wise were he who with half a dozen bricks should 
attempt to reconstruct the walls of Babylon. 

The instrument of philosophy is the human intelli- 
gence; its field is the human consciousness, that 
world which each man carries in himself, — a world 
diminutive indeed in the estimation of the unreflect- 
ing, but in reality far transcending the bounds of all 
outward nature. 

The first step in philosophizing is to turn the mind in 
upon itself, upon this interior world of consciousness, 
and observe, examine with care, patience, and fidelity, 
its various and fleeting phenomena. ‘The first object 
is to ascertain what is there. We must not begin by 
seeking what ought or ought not to be there, what can 
or cannot be there, how what is there did or did not 
come there, could or could not come there, but simply 
what is there. We must seek for facts, not theories, 
for realities, not hypotheses, to know what is, not to 
uphold or overturn a belief. 
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The error of Locke and his school, under the head 
of method, was in proceeding to discuss the origin of 
our ideas before determining what are our ideas. He 
begins by an assumption, an hypothesis. He assumes 
in the outset that there can be no ideas in the con- 
sciousness, which have not either been generated by 
sensation or manufactured by reflection out of materi- 
als furnished by sensation. How does he know this ? 
How knows he but when he comes to inquire he shall 
strike upon an idea, a fact of consciousness which no 
metaphysical alchemy can transmute into a sensation, 
and which no Vulcan can forge out of materials 
furnished by the senses? If he should chance to 
strike upon such an idea, what shall he do with it? 
Nay, is he not in great danger of overlooking all such 
ideas, if such ideas there be, or of falsifying them in 
his account of them? Would he not have acted alto- 
gether more wisely, if he had just ascertained what is 
in the consciousness, before undertaking to tell how 
what he guesses to be there came there ? 

The true philosophical method is to begin with the 
facts of consciousness and ascertain what they are. 
The study of the facts of consciousness, the analysis 
and classification of the interior phenomena, gives us 
Psychology, as the analysis and classification of the 
facts or phenomena of the human body gives us Physi- 
ology; or as the analysis and classification of the 
facts or phenomena of external nature gives us Phys- 
ics or the Natural sciences. 

The only difference there is between Metaphysical 
science and Natural science is in their subject-matter, 
and the instruments by means of which we make our 
experiments. In the Natural sciences we make expe- 
riments, or observe, by means of the external senses ; 
in Psychology, since the interior phenomena escape 
the cognizance of the outward senses, we observe or 
make experiments by means of that inward sense, or 
interior light, called consciousness. 

That there is an internal order of facts as real and 
as open to our inspection as the facts of the outward 
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world, no man can doubt. We may doubt as to the 
origin or the validity of our ideas; we may doubt 
whether we have the means to determine their origin 
or their validity ; but we can never doubt our compe- 
tency to determine what are our ideas. For instance, 
we may dispute how we came by the idea of God, and 
whether there be or be not in the world of reality 
anything to respond to our idea; but the fact that we 
entertain the idea, in case we do entertain it, is a 
matter that admits of no discussion, and one on 
which we feel as certain as we do in reference to any 
fact observed by the outward senses. 

There is then an internal order of facts to be ob- 
served, and we are capable of observing them. We 
know as well what is passing in us as we do what is 
passing without and around us. I know the facts of my 
consciousness, which I observe by means of an inward 
sense, as well as I do the facts of outward nature, ob- 
served by means of my five senses. I know that I 
think, believe, disbelieve, what I think, believe, or dis- 
believe; that I entertain certain notions and reject 
certain other notions ; as well as I know that I see that 
lamp on my table, and feel in my fingers the pen with 
which I am writing. 

Be there no mistake on this point. We say noth- 
ing now of the genesis of our ideas, or of their 
ontological value. The idea, so far as we are for the 
present concerned, may or may not have a sensible or 
a rational origin, may or may not have a value beyond 
the sphere of the individual consciousness; it may 
or may not be responded to in the world of real- 
ity. All these questions, very important and very 
proper in their place, we waive now. All we pretend 
at this moment is, that there are phenomena of con- 
sciousness, and that we can observe them as steadily 
and as certainly as we can the phenomena of the ex- 
ternal world. 

When we have examined, carefully ascertained, what 
are the facts of consciousness, we may then proceed 
to the question of the origin of our ideas. If we find, 
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among our ideas, ideas which are unquestionably facts 
of consciousness, certain ideas which could not have 
been generated by the senses, we have a right to infer 
that we have another source of ideas than the senses. 
If we can trace these ideas to the reason, which is not 
a creature of sensible experience, for without reason 
sensible experience would be impossible, then we may 
say, that the reason is a source of ideas, and that we 
have rational ideas as well as sensible ideas. 

Now Cousin admits, contends, that there is an order 
of facts in the consciousness which owe their orgin to 
sensation; but he also contends that there are facts 
in the consciousness, which have another origin than 
that of the senses. He recognises in the conscious- 
ness three orders of phenomena, which he refers to 
three fundamental faculties; Ist. Sensibility ; 2d. Ac- 
tivity, or will; 3d. Reason, or understanding. ‘To 
illustrate these, take the example of a man who studies 
a book of mathematics. 


*‘Assuredly if this man had no eyes he could not see the book, 
neither the pages nor the letters; he could not comprehend 
what he could not read. On the other hand, if he would not 
give his attention, constrain his eyes to read, and his mind to 
reflect on what he reads, he would be equally far from com- 
prehending the book. But when his eyes are open, when his 
mind is attentive, is all done? No. He must also com- 
prehend, seize or think he seizes the truth. To seize, to re- 
cognise the truth, is a fact which may indeed require various 
circumstances and conditions; but in itself it is simple, inde- 
composable, which cannot be reduced to a mere volition, nor to 
sensation; and must by this consideration have a separate 
place in a legitimate classification of the facts which fall under 
the eye of consciousness. 

‘**] speak of consciousness: but consciousness itself, the 
perception of consciousness, this fundamental and permanent 
fact, which nearly all systems commit the error of pretending 
to explain by a single term, which Sensualism explains by a 
sensation become exclusive, without inquiring what renders it 
exclusive, which M. de Biran explains by the will producing a 
sensation, — this fact, can it take place without the interven- 
tion of something else which is neither sensation nor volition, 
but which perceives them both? To be conscious is to per- 
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ceive, to recognise, to know. The word itself (scientia-cum) 
says as much. Not merely dol feel, but 1 know that I feel ; 
not merely do I will, but 1 know that I will; and this knowing 
what I feel, and what I will, is precisely what is meant by 
consciousness. Either is it necessary then to prove that sensa- 
tion and volition are endowed with the faculty of perceiving, 
of knowing themselves, or it is necessary to admit a third 
term, without which the two others would be as if they were 
not. Consciousness is a triple phenomenon, in which to feel, 
to will, and to know, serve as the mutual conditions of one 
another, and in their connexion, simultaneousness, and differ- 
ence, compose the whole intellectual life. Take away feeling 
and there is no longer either occasion or object for the will, 
and the will ceases to be exerted. ‘Take away the will and 
there is no longer any real activity, me, or personality, per- 
cipient agent, or perceptible object. ‘Take away the power 
of knowing, and there can be no perception whatever, no light 
to disclose what is, — feeling, willing, and their relation ;— 
consciousness loses its torch and ceases to be. 

** To know is therefore unquestionably a fact, distinct, sui 
generis. ‘To what faculty refer it. Call it understanding, 
spirit, intellect, reason, no matter which, provided it is under- 
stood to be an elementary faculty. It is usually termed the 
reason.” * 


That the Sensibility alone cannot be the source of 
the facts of consciousness, these remarks of M. Cou- 
sin sufficiently demonstrate to all familiar enough with 
psychological matters, to comprehend them. Aris- 
totle, who, strange enough, has been sometimes con- 
sidered as favoring Sensualism, states the same thing. 
He says the senses cannot give us wisdom, that is, 
knowledge of causes, principles. ‘ Although the 
senses are the true means of knowing individual 
things, they do not tell us the why of anything. For 
example, they do not teach us why fire is hot, they 
merely tell us that it 2s hot.” + 

Locke, although his philosophy run into complete 
Sensualism, thought he had contended for another 
source of ideas than that of sensation. According to 





* Ouvrage Posthume de M. Maine de Biran, publié par M. Cou- 
sin. Preface de |’Editeur, pp. xxix — xxxi. 
+ L. Le. L, De la Metaphysique d’Aristote, p. 124. 
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him, all our ideas are derived from sensation and re- 
flection. He divides our ideas into two classes, sim- 
ple and complex, or primary and secondary. Primary 
ideas come directly from sensation ; secondary ideas 
are produced by the action of the mind or reflection 
on the primary ideas. Now this indeed makes all 
ideas in the last analysis come from sensation, for the 
secondary ideas are merely modifications of the pri- 
mary. But Locke did not so intend it. He thought 
he had escaped the Sensualism of Hobbes, and ob- 
tained a rational origin as well as a sensible origin of 
ideas. 

Locke’s error consisted merely in his exposition. 
His account of the matter was erroneous. His mis- 
take doubtless arose from confounding the occasion 
with the origin of our ideas ; and from regarding what 
is unquestionably the origin of a part of any given 
fact of consciousness, as the origin of the whole of it. 
He understood perfectly well, that before sensible 
experience there are no facts of consciousness. ‘The 
Sensibility has always been acted upon before we have 
an idea. Hence no innate ideas. So far Locke was 
right. The organs of sensation are affected; a sen- 
sation is produced ; there is a fact of consciousness, 
—an idea. Now as sensation chronologically pre- 
cedes the idea, he concludes that it is its cause, and 
does not inquire, whether analysis might not detect in 
the idea an element or elements which sensation could 
not furnish, but which must have been furnished by 
the mind itself. Here is the source of his mistake 
and that of the Sensualists generally. 

Undoubtedly there can be no idea, no fact of con- 
sciousness, in which there is not an element derived 
from sensation. But is the sensible element the whole 
of the fact? Have we any purely simple ideas? Are 
not all ideas, is not every fact of consciousness, com- 
plex? And into every fact of consciousness does 
there not enter an element which can by no means 
have a sensible origin? Now these are the questions 
the Sensualists should ask. But instead of these 
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questions, they ask, have we any ideas or facts of con- 
sciousness that are wholly of a rational origin, in 
which the senses have no share? Unable to find any 
fact of consciousness in which Sensibility does not in- 
tervene, they rashly conclude that all phenomena, 
and the whole of every phenomenon of consciousness, 
are derived from sensation. 


Every man, we presume it will be admitted, has the 
idea, conception, or notion of cause. The idea of 
power, of causative force, is unquestionably a fact of 
human consciousness. We speak of causes, and all 
our reasonings, and all our actions imply the idea. 

Now what is our idea or notion of cause? What 
do we mean bythe term? Invariable antecedence, as 
Thomas Brown asserts, and as Locke himself also 
virtually asserts? Interrogate consciousness. The 
universal belief of mankind is, that cause is a some- 
thing, a power, force, or agency which produces or 
creates effects. I will to raise my arm; a muscular 
contraetion succeeds ; my arm rises. Does the volun- 
tary effort merely precede the muscular contraction 
and the rising of the arm, or does it produce them ? 
It produces them, is the universal answer of con- 
sciousness. 

The idea of eause, as a fact of consciousness, is 
the idea of a causative, productive, or creative force, 
power, or agency. What is the origin of this idea? 
It has been demonstrated over and over again, that 
the senses can attain only to phenomena; that they 
do not and cannot give us information of causes. 
A piece of wax is placed close to the fire; forthwith it 
is changed from a solid to a fluid. Here is what 
all our senses take cognizance of; and of course all 
that we can attain to by sensation. Nevertheless, we 
all say and believe that the fire melts the wax, causes, 
produces the change we’ observe in its state or condi- 
tion. An angry fellow has struck me a severe blow 
on my head; a contusion follows, and I suffer acute 
pain. My senses have noted the phenomena; the 
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raising of his hand; its motion towards my head; its 
contact with my head; the contusion, the pain which 
have followed ; and this is all they have noted; but 
this is not all that I believe. I connect these several 
phenomena together in the relation of cause and effect, 
and pronounce the blow struck, not merely the ante- 
cedent, but the cause of what I suffer. I have then 
the conception of something which the senses do not 
perceive. ‘They note the simple phenomena only ; but 
I believe an agency, a causative force, which escapes 
the senses, has been at work in them; and so does 
everybody. Now this belief is not and cannot be the 
product of sensation. It may spring up only on the 
occasion of sensation, of observing the sensible phe- 
nomena; but it contains in itself an element not deriv- 
able from sensation, and which necessarily transcends 
sensible experience. 

Whence does it originate? We observe the sensi- 
ble phenomena, and from the data they furnish us we 
infer it, it may be said. But what is that which in- 
fers? And how can we draw out of sensible phenom- 
ena that which is not contained in them? Would the 
mind unconscious of the idea, and unable to furnish 
it from its own resources, ever dream of inferring it 
from data which do neither contain it, nor in any way 
indicate it? If the understanding were previously 
furnished with the idea, we could easily conceive of 
its applying it to the relation of the phenomena in 
question; but we confess that we cannot conceive 
how an understanding made up of purely sensible ele- 
ments, as it must be if Sensualism be true, can infer a 
non-sensible idea from merely sensible phenomena. 
The logic by which it can be done we have not yet 
learned. 

Chronologically we admit sensation precedes the 
idea of cause; we even admit that without sensation, 
without sensible experience Of some individual case 
of causation, we should never have had the idea of 
cause. Never till we have witnessed the phenomena 
do we conceive of their relation, or of any relation of 
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cause and effect. But as soon as we witness the phe- 
nomena, we find and apply the idea. The experience 
to which we are indebted for the first development of 
the idea is probably internal experience. We obtain 
the idea of cause by detecting ourselves in the act of 
causing. I will, and perceive that my will produces 
effects ; and from this act of willing which is performed 
in myself, in the bosom of my consciousness, the idea 
of cause is probably first suggested to me. 

But if this be a true account of the historical origin 
of the idea of cause, it proves that it comes not from 
sensation, nor from reflection operating on sensible 
materials. ‘There are in the case of voluntary causa- 
tion, the me, or personality, willing or making a volun- 
tary effort, and the motion of a part of the body in 
obedience to the will. Iwill to raise my arm. Here 
we must note, Ist, the volition; 2d, the muscular 
contraction; 3d, the rising of the arm. Now the 
senses take cognizance of the rising of the arm, and, 
if you please, of the muscular contraction ; but not of 
the volition, much less of the fact that the volition is 
the cause of the phenomena succeeding it. The sen- 
sation, I am conscious of in this case, is the result of 
the muscular effort, not of the voluntary effort. How 
then by sensation alone am I to connect my volition, : 
or more properly myself, with the muscular contrac- if 
tion, and the rising of my arm, as their cause? I am : 
conscious of the fact. I want no reasoning to prove 
to me that the connexion implied does really exist. 
I cannot for one moment doubt that I am the cause of 
the phenomena in question. Whence comes this feel- 
ing of certainty, this conviction, this conception of 
myself as a cause? It cannot come from sensation. 

Grant that I am a cause, that I do and can produce 
effects, grant me Sensibility, and nothing more; I 
ask, how am I to know that Iam a cause? I am in- 
deed conscious of causing, producing, and I need no 
argument to prove to me that | am a cause; but I am 
conscious only by virtue of the fact that I am intelli- 
gent as well as causative. Activity of itself does not 
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necessarily imply intelligence. We can easily con- 
ceive of a causative force which shall cause, but be 
unconscious of causing. Beyond the me as a causa- 
tive force, as we have seen in the extract from Cou- 
sin’s preface to Maine de Biran, there must be intelli- 
gence or reason, in order to render us conscious of 
our own acts. Were we unconscious beings, we could 
obtain no idea of cause from the fact that we our- 
selves cause or produce ; for we should take no cogni- 
zance, have no conception of our own acts. Mere 
activity, or power of causing, which is the character- 
istic element of the me, or personality, of that which 
we mean when we Say J, or me, does not then alone of it- 
self suggest the idea of cause. It can suggest it only to 
an intelligent me, or personality. As we said of sen- 
sation, so may we Say of the Activity. Were we not 
endowed with the power of causing, producing effects, 
and did we never exert this power, we probably should 
never be conscious of the idea of cause; we should 
never obtain the notion or conception of a causative 
force ; nevertheless, the idea itself, as a fact of con- 
sciousness, contains an element which it is as impos- 
sible to derive from Activity as from sensation. 

It may be said that we feel ourselves produce; and 
as the phenomena of feeling are ranged under the 
head of Sensibility, it may be thought that the idea 
of cause, as obtained from the exertion of the will, is 
after all obtained from sensation. But we do not, in 
fact, feel ourselves produce. The feeling, we are con- 
scious of in every creative act we attribute to our- 
selves, is, as we have said, of the muscular effort, not 
of the voluntary effort. Moreover, feeling cannot go 
beyond itself. Grant merely that I am conscious, 
capable merely of feeling, and of perceiving or know- 
ing that I feel, and all I can know is simply my own 
feelings. The cause, or causes of what I feel must be 
beyond the range of my conceptions. A blow is struck 
on my head. I feel the the pain it produces. But all 
I know is simply the pain I feel. In this case, all the 
multiplied causes around me, and ever acting on me, 
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the external world with all its endless variety, would 
be reduced to mere sensations, to mere modifications 
of my Sensibility. ‘They could never be regarded by 
me as out of me, existing independently of me, and 
causing in me the sensations I am conscious of receiv- 
ing, and which I am in the habit of ascribing to their 
action upon my organs of sense. 

But even grant that Sensibility may attain to cau- 
ses, we must still demand intelligence as the ground, 
the indispensable condition of Sensibility. In the 
first place, mere sensation can of itself shape itself 
into no proposition. ‘There must be the me, the per- 
sonality, the invariable something we call ourself, to 
receive the sensation, and to give unity to the impres- 
sions received through the organs of sense. In the 
second place, and this is the point now under consid- 
eration, we must not only have the capacity of receiv- 
ing sensations, but of knowing them. It is not 
enough that we feel, but we must know that we feel. 
Take away the intelligence, the faculty of knowing, 
which can no more be confounded with the sensibility, 
or capacity of receiving sensations, than the capacity 
of receiving sensations can be confounded with the 
Activity, or power of producing effects, and sensibil- 
ity itself becomes impossible. Intelligence is always 
at the bottom of sensation. What were pain if un- 
known? joy or grief unperceived by the joying or 
grieving subject? Simple organic impressions, or 
affections, of which the recipient of them would have 
no consciousness. Pleasure and pain, joy and grief, if 
we are unconscious of them, are for us as though they 
were not. Nay, they are not for us at all. ‘They can 
exist for us only on the condition that we know as 
well as feel. We must not only feel them, but know 
that we feel them. Though both Sensibility and Ac- 
tivity combine to suggest to us the idea of cause, and 
are indispensable conditions of its suggestion, neither 
of them nor both of them can therefore suggest it, 
without the intervention of another element, diverse 
from them both, and to which they both must look for 
their light. 
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This will appear still more conclusive, if we remark 
that we not only have the idea of cause, such as we 
have described it, that we not only believe ourselves 
the cause of our own acts, and that certain bodies are 
the cause of the motions we observe in certain other 
bodies ; but we also have the idea of the principle of 
causality; we believe that every phenomenon whatever 
that begins to exist must have a cause. We believe 
that nothing begins to exist without a cause. Now 
this belief may or may not be well-founded. This 
principle may or may not be true. Whether it be or 
be not, is not now the question. What we allege is, 
that we do entertain the principle. It is not in our 
power to reject it. All languages imply it; all rea- 
soning involves it; the whole juridical action of soci- 
ety is based upon it; and it lies at the bottom of that 
curiosity which leads us to seek a cause for every phe- 
nomenon we observe. 

Whence the introduction of this principle into the 
consciousness ? What isits origin? It cannot come 
from sensation, even admitting sensation is of itself 
competent to suggest the idea of cause; for sen- 
sation at best can suggest only the notion of individ- 
ual causes, and only of the particular causes of which 
it has had experience. Suppose the senses really do 
inform us that the fire melts the wax, give us the idea 
we have that it is the fire which produces the change 
we observe in the wax, when brought into contact with 
it; still, we ask, how is it possible for them to gener- 
alize this notion, which is the notion of a concrete, 
individual cause, into an abstract and universal prin- 
ciple? How from the particular cause, the fact that 
fire melts wax, go to the universal and necessary prin- 
ciple, that no phenomenon can begin to exist without a 
cause? Any induction broader than the premises, all 
logicians will ‘assure us, is illegitimate. ‘The conclu- 
sion must be contained in the premises, or it will be 
without validity. But the general, the universal, the 
abstract is not contained in the particular, the concrete, 
and consequently cannot be inferred from it. From 
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the fact, that fire melts wax, no man would ever dream 
of inferring that no phenomena can begin to exist but 
by virtue of a cause. 

Inferences from Sensibility cannot go beyond the 
experience of Sensibility. Reduce me to simple sen- 
sation, leave me only my senses, and whatever power 
to attain to causes you may claim for the senses, I 
can obtain a notion of no cause which has not passed 
under the observation of my senses. Now nobody 
can pretend that the senses have taken cognizance of 
all that is; consequently nobody can pretend that the 
principle, nothing can begin to exist without a cause, 
is afact of sensible experience. In order that it should 
be a fact of sensible experience, we must with our 
senses have observed all things which exist, all possi- 
bilities of existence, and all conditions of existence. 
We have not done this. ‘The principle of which 
we speak is not then a fact of sensible experience. 
Yet it is unquestionably a fact of consciousness. 
There are facts of consciousness then which cannot 
be traced to a sensible origin. 

Nor can the principle, no phenomenon can begin to 
exist but by virtue of a cause, be derived from the 
notion of our own causality. ‘The cause which we 
ourselves are is always conceived as voluntary and 
personal. ‘The idea of cause which | obtain from the 
consciousness of the fact, that I create or produce, is 
the idea of myself as a cause. It is by no means the 
conception of cause in general, of any cause, in fact, 
existing out of the bosom of my own consciousness. 
Now, how can we pass from this purely individual and 
personal cause, to general and impersonal causes, — to 
causes which we are not, and which stretch over the 
whole domain of all actual existence and of all possi- 
ble existence. From the fact, that I know myself to 
be the cause of my own volitions, by what means am 
I led to believe that the fire melts the wax, and espe- 
cially to adopt the principle that every phenomenon, 
which begins to exist, exists by virtue of some cause ? 

The idea of cause obtained from the consciousness 
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of our own causative force is merely the idea of our- 
selves as causes, not the idea of causes out of us, of 
cause ingeneral. It is of myself as a cause, and only 
of myself, that I conceive. Now let me transfer this 
conception of cause to the external world, as I must, 
if from this conception I am to derive, consciously or 
unconsciously, all my notions of causality, and the 
causes, I may fancy I see at work in that external 
world, must be regarded by me as myself, — will be 
merely myself projected. I am in this case the cause 
at work there. I create or produce all the phenomena 
I am accustomed to represent to myself and to others, 
as existing out of me. ‘The sun, moon, and stars, 
with their light and glory; the earth with its variety ; 
the ocean with its majesty; men and women with 
their infinitely varied actions and sentiments, with 
their love which charms and blesses me, their hatred 
and opposition which grieve and overwhelm me; yea, 
God himself with the solemn awe of his being, the un- 
searchable riches of his grace, and the unfathomable 
depth of his wisdom ; — what are all these but myself 
taken as the object of my thoughts and emotions? I 
am therefore the only existence; I am the universal 
Creator. Imake God, Man, and Nature. I am all, and 
in all, and there is only me. ‘To this conclusion we 
must come, if we have only the conception of our own 
causality, out of which to form the notion of cause in 
general. But this conclusion is rejected by common 
sense, and nobody can entertain it even fora moment, 
unless system-mad indeed,—and system-madness 
cannot have affected the race. But even if this idea 
could be entertained, it would not relieve us ; because 
it is not the idea of cause which actually exists in the 
consciousness. It is not the notion of cause which 
mankind entertain. Now we are not inquiring what 
is the true idea of cause, what idea of cause men 
ought to have, but the idea they really do have, togeth- 
er with its real origin. 

The remarks we have thus far made will show, if 
we have made ourselves understood, that we have the 
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idea of cause; that we conceive of cause always as 
something which creates, or produces effects ; and that 
this idea, whether it be true or false, cannot be de- 
rived from the experience of the senses, nor from the 
experience of the Activity; but must be derived from 
the Intelligence, the Reason, or whatever that is in us, 
by virtue of which we are knowing, as well as feeling 
and acting beings. It must therefore be an intuition 
of the reason. Itis the reason that sees the relation of 
cause and effect in the phenomena presented by expe- 
rience; and the reason that furnishes us the principle, 
that nothing can begin to exist but by virtue of a 
cause. If we are correct in this, it must be admitted, 
that there are facts in the consciousness which have 
not an empirical origin, but a rational origin. 

This conclusion may be established by analyzing 
several other facts of consciousness. Now it is un- 
questionably a fact, that we entertain the notion of 
Space. We do never conceive of a body as existing, 
without conceiving of it as existing somewhere. No 
doubt this conception of the where springs up only on 
the occasion of the presentation of some body occupy- 
ing space; but does the idea of body not only suggest 
but originate it? Space is never conceived as a part 
of body, and we always distinguish it from the body 
which fills it. Give the body or take it away, the idea 
of space, once suggested, remains unaffected. Has it 
a sensible origin? ‘Through which of our senses do 
we receive it? Can we see it, feel it, hear it, taste it, 
smell it, touch it? Locke indeed pretends to derive 
the idea of space from the senses of touch and sight ; 
but as he himself contends the senses of sight and 
touch can take cognizance of only bodies, from which 
he carefully distinguishes space, and from which 
everybody distinguishes it, it is evident that it must 
come from some other source. That it springs up in 
the consciousness along with the conception of body, 
we readily admit. But it cannot be derived from our 
conception of body, because without the conception of 
space we can form no conception of body. Body, in 
VOL. II. NO. I. 7 
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our conception of it, is always extended; but how 
conceive of extension without space? Nor does the 
idea of space come from the Activity, that is, it is not 
a creation of our will. Supposing that we could create 
the idea by an effort of the will, we should still need 
to have the conception before we could will to create 
it. To will, always implies a conception of something 
as the object of the voluntary effort to be put forth. 
We see more or less clearly what it is that we would 
create. We do not will we know not what. So then 
if we could produce the conception by an effort of the 
will, its origin would not be accounted for. Before 
we will to have the idea of space, we must have 
conceived of space. ‘There remains therefore only the 
reason to be regarded as the source of the conception. 
The idea of space is an intuition of the reason. ‘The 
reason furnishes the idea of space on the occasion of 
the experience of a body occupying space. It is not 
the senses, nor the activity, that tell us that body must 
be somewhere, but the reason. Where does the reason 
obtain this information, but from its own resources ? 

The idea of the Infinite is another fact of conscious- 
ness, which cannot be introduced into the conscious- 
ness by sensation. If we had no experience of finite 
things, we should doubtless never have been conscious 
of a conception of the infinite. But the conception of the 
infinite is not derived from the experience of the finite. 
‘Sensible experience,— which is all the experience 
which now concerns us, — can give us nothing beyond 
its own objects, and these objects are all finite, indi- 
vidual, concrete. Multiply these objects into one an- 
other as we will, and the product can be at most only 
the indefinite, never the infinite ; the undefined, not the 
undefinable. Induction can draw from particulars only 
the particular ; for it can draw from them only what is 
in them. Suppose then the finite is given by sensible 
experience,—a fact we by no means admit, except 
for the argument’s sake,— we cannot conclude from 
that to the infinite, unless the infinite be in the finite. 
But the finite with the infinite in it is not the finite 
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but the infinite. Either then we have not the idea of 
the infinite, or all our ideas are not derived from the 
experience of the senses. But we have the idea, as we 
may all satisfy ourselves by interrogating our own 
consciousness. ‘Therefore we have another than an 
empirical source of ideas. Comes this idea of the in- 
finite from the will? Certainly not; for we must con- 
ceive an object before we can will tocreateit. There 
remains, then, only the reason as its source. The rea- 
son furnishes the idea. It is an intuition of the rea- 
son furnished in point of fact, though obscurely 
perceived, contemporaneously with the idea of the 
finite. 

We pretend not, in these examples we have ad- 
duced, that our demonstration is complete, that our 
reasoning leaves nothing to be desired. Weare indi- 
cating a method, rather than constructing a philos- 
ophy; and the space to which we have felt ourselves 
restricted has not permitted us to say all that we could 
say, much less what probably would be necessary to 
satisfy our readers. More than all this, we shall have 
to return upon all the ideas of which we have spoken, 
in our future numbers, as we proceed in our exposition 
of the Eclectic Philosophy. All we have thus far at- 
tempted is simply to show that Cousin’s method is 
really the experimental method, and to point out what 
is the order in which the several metaphysical ques- 
tions should be taken up; and that by taking them 
up in their proper order, and applying the experimental 
method faithfully to the study of the facts of conscious- 
ness, we shall be led to the conclusion, that there are 
facts of consciousness which have a rational origin, 
and not, as some pretend, that all our ideas have an 
exclusively empirical origin. 

We have asked two questions: — First, What are 
the facts of consciousness with their actual charac- 
ters? Second, What is theirorigin? Wehave found 
that though Sensibility and Activity concur in the gen- 
eration of the facts of consciousness, yet that without 
Intelligence, or reason, there is no fact of conscious- 
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ness, and that the ideas of space, the infinite, of cause, 
and especially the principle that no phenomenon can 
begin to exist but by virtue of a cause, are pure intu- 
itions of the reason. So much we think we have 
done; at least pointed out the way by which our 
readers may easily do so much for themselves. But 
admitting that we have done all this, we have not 
touched the main metaphysical question. The great 
problem remains as yet unsolved. Suppose it granted 
that we have the idea of cause, the idea of the infinite, 
the idea of space; suppose these ideas to be facts of 
consciousness, to possess the characters under which 
we have spoken of them ; and to have the origin we 
have assigned them; it is still necessary to ask, what 
is their validity? Is there really any cause to respond 
to our notion of cause? Is the infinite a reality? 
This is the ontological question 

Now we all are conscious of entertaining the idea 
or notion of aGod; most men, if not all men, believe in 
a God. The idea of God is then, we will suppose, a 
fact of consciousness. Psychologically, then, it is 
true that there is a God. But this is not enough. Is 
it ontologically true that there is a God 2? That is, is 
there out of us, independent of us, really existing a 
being which answers to our idea of God? We believe, 
all men believe, there is an external world. Is this 
belief well founded? The belief is a fact of conscious- 
ness ; but is it a chimera, a mere illusion, having noth- 
ing in the world of reality to respond to it? Here, it 
is evident, is a momentous question. It is a question 
of no less magnitude than what is the validity of hu- 
man beliefs. It is the question which under some form 
or other has ever tormented the souls of philosophers ; 
and indeed, not of philosophers only, it torments the 
souls of allmen. Can we answer this question? Vain 
are all our pretensions to philosophy, if we cannot. I 
want no philosophy to teach me that I believe in my 
own existence, in Nature, in God,—to tell me what 
are the facts of my consciousness, nor even what is 
their origin. These are matters I know already, or 
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can easily dispense with knowing. But what is their 
validity? Am I cheated, duped? or is there that im- 
mense world of being around, beyond, and above me, 
which is revealed to me by the light of the reason 
shining inme? I have the idea of God. Is there a 
God who exists out of me, independent of me, who 
is not my conception, but the object of my conception ? 
I have the conception of a life beyond this life, an im- 
mortal life, for which I hope, in which I believe, and 
to which, when overburdened with the sorrows of this, 
I sometimes look forward with inexpressible long- 
ings. Is there such a life? I have the conception of 
Duty ; I feel that some things I ought to do, and that 
some things I ought not to do; that I am under a Law 
from which I cannot withdraw myself. Am I de- 
ceived? These and such like questions every reflect- 
ing man is ever asking himself. ‘The soul grapples 
with these mighty questions, and experiences her bit- 
terest grief when she feels herself unable to answer 
them. Can they be answered? ‘This, we say again, 
is the true metaphysical question ; in comparison with 
this all other questions are insignificant, and have 


no importance, save as the answer to them paves the 
way for an answer to this. 


Our readers will readily perceive that we have no 
room now to take up a question of this magnitude. 
We must therefore postpone it till our next number. In 
the mean time, we commend to their study the work 
placed at the head of this article, in which they will 
find the method of solving this momentous question 
very clearly pointed out, and, in our judgment, very 
successfully prosecuted. Its style is not Cousin’s, 
though it is in general clear, forcible, and elegant ; but 
the thought is his, and is characterized by all his admi- 
rable analytic power, his rare sagacity in seizing the 
phenomena of consciousness, and compelling them to 
disclose their real characteristics and fundamental 
laws. It is a work, though in some respects incom- 
plete, which we should be glad to see given to the 
public in an English dress. 
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Art. Ill. — 1. Histoire critique du Magnétisme Animal, 
par J. P. F. Deteuze. 2 vols. in 8vo. Paris 1819. 

2. Rapports et Discussions de l’Académie Royale de 
Medicine sur le Magnétisme Animal, publiés avec des 
Notes explicatives, par M. P. Fotssac, D. M. P. 1 vol. 
S8vo. Paris, 1833. 

3. Traité du Somnambulisme, par A. Bertranp, M. D. P. 
1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1823. 

4, A Treatise on Insanity, by J. Cowres Pricnarp, 
M. D. London. 

5. Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism, trans- 
lated from the French of Deleuze, by Tu. C. 
Hartsuorn, Esq., with Notes referring to cases in 


this country; in three parts. Providence, R. [., 
1837.* 


Two years ago, before it had created any excite- 
ment among us, Animal Magnetism was generally 
thought to be an exploded doctrine, long since con- 
signed to oblivion; but it appears from the nu- 
merous facts recorded in the volumes mentioned at 
the head of this article, and in many more which we 
have not room to quote, that it, from the moment in 
which it was first offered to the consideration of the 
world by Antony Mesmer of Germany, had not ceased 
to gain ground, and find new supporters even among 
those who had at first ridiculed it and denied its pre- 
tensions. 

It has been frequently alleged as a proof of the vis- 
ionary character of this doctrine, that it has found 


* Nore sy THe Epiror. We insert very willingly the following 
paper on Animal Magnetism, because the subject is in itself one 
worth investigating, and because we are not aware of any periodical 
except our own in this country, through which the advocates of the 
doctrine would be permitted to speak in their own defence. But our 
readers must not infer from the fact that we admit the paper, that we 
are believers in Animal Magnetism We have not investigated the 
subject sufficiently to be able to form an opinion for or against it. 
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partisans only among the fanciful and enthusiastic 
Frenchmen, or the transcendentalists and mystical 
theosophers of Germany; but this objection, —if it 
be an objection, — can no longer be urged. Indeed, 
Animal Magnetism is at this very moment obtaining 
the most decided success among the cool-headed and 
discriminating Englishmen. It is true, that until a 
very recent period, it had been entirely overlooked,— 
even despised and held as worthless, in England; 
doubtless because its truth had not yet been practi- 
cally exhibited there. ‘The mere fundamental idea of 
Animal Magnetism, together with its numerous off- 
spring of wonderful claims, appearing at first sight, 
when unsupported by ocular demonstration, perfectly 
absurd and inadmissible, it is not surprising that it 
should have excited so little attention in a nation sin- 
gularly proud of its practical and common-sense cast of 
mind. But now, the idea having been submitted to its 
appropriate test, tried by the experimental scrutiny, 
it comes out, through the hands of the most competent 
judges, a truth, that is, a fact of human nature. The in- 
vestigation of this subject was commenced in England 
a year and a half ago, in consequence of the successful 
experiments performed by a distinguished French 
physician, Baron Dupotet, at the public Hospitals of 
London. The excitement soon became very great; 
and a circumstance, which testifies to the importance 
of Animal Magnetism, at least in an intellectual point 
of view, is, that men of the highest standing in science, 
philosophy, and even politics, have been ever since 
seriously engaged in its investigation. Among the 
well known individuals in England, who have already 
published the result of their observations and declared 
their belief, to a greater or less extent, in the truth of 
the science, we may name Professors Elliotson and 
Sigmond ; the celebrated Dr. Lardner; Drs. Macreigh, 
Whiting, Hancock; the Earl of Stanhope; Messrs. 
Wood and I. B. Sharp; Professor Grant, Herbert 
Mayo, and Thomas Moore, the poet. These and 
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other eminent characters are engaged in attending and 
making experiments.* 

But it is especially in this part of the United States, 
among the shrewd and matter-of-fact New Englanders, 
that the truth of Animal Magnetism has manifested 
itself in the most evident manner, and succeeded, in 
spite of the blind efforts made to crush it in its in- 
fancy, in establishing itself among a large and en- 
lightened portion of the community. On this point it 
is not necessary to enter into details; they have al- 
ready been made known through the public prints, and 
in books and pamphlets written expressly for that pur- 
pose.t 

There are now suceessful experimenters in Animal 
Magnetism in almost every part of the Union, and in 
consequence of the wide and lively interest which is 
felt in the subject, the first number of a periodical ex- 
clusively designed to spread the knowledge of it, has 
just been published in the State of Ohio. 

But if Animal Magnetism be really what many al- 
lege itto be, a system of delusions and low imposture, 
can we believe that it would be not only countenanced, 
but even promoted by the most respectable and intel- 
ligent classes of Europe and America, in this age of 
civilization and general skepticism, when superstition 
and fanaticism are losing their influence before the 
bright torch of positive knowledge, and the searching 
spirit of observation? The ridicule, which has thus 
far been cast upon inquirers into Animal Magnet- 
ism, may be sufficient to deter the weak-minded and 
worldly from investigating this class of facts; but 
ridicule never was an argument against any doctrine, 
and its shafts, however pointed, have no power against 
truth. Was ever a great principle, destined to work 
a revolution in science or philosophy, revealed to the 


* For further information, see the London Lancet and Medical Ga- 
zette from September, 1837, to July, 1838. 

+See Col. Stone’s Letter to Dr. Brigham, of New York; Harts- 
horn’s Appendices to the Practical Instruction of Deleuze ; Progress 
of Animal Magnetism in New England and Boston, 1837. 
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world, without at first meeting with ridicule and oppo- 
sition? Christianity itself, the greatest of all truths, 
was persecuted even by the wisest and most learned 
for nearly four centuries. All this may appear strange 
and inconsistent with the order of Providence ; but it 
merely proves that men’s minds are wedded to habit 
and routine ; that man is ever a slave to philosophical 
and religious traditions, believing only what his fa- 
thers believed, and what he was taught to believe; 
having no faith in the undisclosed powers of nature ; 
ignorant, of course, of his progressive organization 
and mission in society. History shows that all pro- 
gress which mankind have made has been, thus far, a 
painful initiation, a conquest over evil; that no great 
good ever was accomplished but by forcing its way 
through ignorance and prejudice, those fatal instru- 
ments of the spirit of darkness and retrogression, 
which perpetually strive to counteract the manifesta- 
tions of truth in the world! 

But we are satisfied that the opposition, Animal Mag- 
netism has encountered and still encounters, arises 
from the fact that its true character is not yet under- 
stood and appreciated. Some persons regard it as an 
attempt to revive witchcraft, and many confound it 
with jugglery, natural magic, imposture ; but it is, in 
fact, one of the highest and most interesting branches 
of philosophy, without a due knowledge of which, the 
science of man can never be complete. Let people 
look at it in this light, and they will cease to laugh ; 
let them study it with attention and care, and they 
will soon reverence it, as disclosing the most irresist- 
ible proofs of the divine attributes of human nature. 

In order to justify what we have said of Animal Mag- 
netism, we proceed now to offer an exposition of its 
principles and phenomena. ‘The subject is so out of 
proportion to the limited space allowed us in this paper, 
that we must necessarily be brief and general. Those 
who feel an interest in the matter we must refer, for 
details, to the original works which we have already 
mentioned, or shall mention in the course of this article. 
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1. Animal Magnetism may be defined the influence 
which one person can exercise over another by an earn- 
est desire, and a calm and continued application of 
the will, to effect one particular object. 

2. The object the operator should have in view may 
be either to cure the person operated upon, if he be 
sick ; or to produce some physiological change in him, 
such, for instance, as the peculiar state called the 
magnetic sleep and somnambulism. 

3. The medium through which the will acts is the 
nervous or vital fluid, also called by some magnetic 
fluid. 

4. This fluid is communicated by means of touching, 
breathing, and various manipulations which it is not 
our object to describe here ; those who wish to know 
them are referred to the excellent work of Deleuze: 
Practical Instruction, Chap. 2d. 

According to Puységur the mental requisites to 
magnetise are, 1. “An active will to do good; 2. 
A firm belief in one’s power; 3. An entire confidence 
in using it.” All the precepts concerning magnetism 
are comprised in this: “ Touch with attention a pa- 
tient for the purpose of doing him good, and do not 
suffer your will to be disturbed by any other idea.” 
Deleuze: Histoire Critique, vol. I. p. 75. 

5. The magnetic influence is especially recommend- 
ed as a remedial agent. Sick persons, besides, are 
much more easily affected than healthy ones. This is 
not the place for describing the therapeutical effects of 
magnetism, and moreover, we have no room for it; but 
we would refer again on this point to the Practical 
Instruction, Chap. 6th. See also Rapports et Dis- 
cussions &c. p. 499; Exposé des cures opérées en 
France par le magnétisme animal, 2 vol. 8vo; the 
Article, Animal Magnetism, by Professor Rostan, in 
the Dictionnaire de Medicine in 21 vol. 

6. Some unphilosophical and enthusiastic magne- 
tisers consider the magnetic influence as a panacea, a 
remedy for all diseases ;— but this is an extravagant 
claim. Magnetism is beneficial only to those organ- 
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izations which are susceptible of being magnetised. 
From the result of our own observations, we have 
come to the conclusion that it is a remedy for persons 
and not for diseases. Out of ten patients afflicted 
with the very same disease, five only may be benefited 
by the magnetic operation; because their peculiar idi- 
osyncrasy will dispose them to a certain physiological 
modification, through the influence of the principle 
transmitted into them by the operation. 

7. Besides its therapeutical virtue, the magnetic in- 
fluence has also power to produce, in some individuals, 
a remarkable state, during which unusual and very in- 
teresting physiological and psychological phenomena 
are exhibited. This singular state was termed by 
Marquis de Puységur, who first observed it, “ Magnetic 
Somnambulism.”’ 


“ This state,” says Rostan, “‘ which varies according to indi- 
viduals, deserves the greatest attention on the part of physi- 
ologists and philosophers. The external life ceases; the som- 
nambulist lives in himself, wholly insulated from the outward 
world. Two senses are completely suspended, namely, hearing 
and sight; the other senses also undergo various modifi- 
cations, which are, however, far from being as remarkable as 
those of sight and hearing.” In saying that the sense of sight 
is completely suspended, Dr. Rostan does not mean to say that 
somnambulists cannot see at all; for he observes a few lines 
below, ‘“‘If the sense of sight be abolished in its ordinary 
organ, it is fully demonstrated to me that it exists in other 
parts of the body ;” and he quotes several facts in support of 
this assertion. 

Deleuze (Histoire Critique, vol. I. p. 185,) describes thus the 
principal phenomena of somnambulism: ‘The somnambu- 
list’s eyes are closed ; he neither sees with his eyes nor hears 
with his ears, and yet he sees and hears better than in the 
waking state. He hears only those with whom he is in com- 
munication ; he sees only what he is looking at, and ordinarily 
he looks only at those objects to which his attention is directed. 
He is subjected to his magnetiser’s will for all that is not inju- 
rious to him, or contrary to his ideas of justice and truth. He 
feels his magnetiser’s will; he sees the magnetic fluid; he 
sees or rather feels the interior of his body and that of others ; 
but he ordinarily notices only those parts that are not in the 
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normal state, and which disturb the harmony of the whole. 
He can recall to his memory the remembrance of things which 
he had entirely forgotten when awake. He has pre-visions and 
pre-sensations ; but they may be erroneous in some instances, 
and are limited as to their extent. He expresses himself with 
a surprising facility ; he is not free from vanity ; he is capa- 
ble of improving for a certain length of time, provided he be 
wisely conducted; but if badly directed, he goes astray. 
When he is brought back to the natural state, he forgets all 
the sensations and ideas which he had while in somnambulism, 
insomuch that these two states are as foreign to one another, 
as though the somnambulist and the man who is awake were 
two different beings.” Deleuze observes, however, that these 
characteristics of somnambulism are seldom united in the 
same subject. The last one only is constant. 

The faculties and phenomena of somnambulism are placed 
in the following order by Bertrand in his work, du Magnetisme 
Animal en France, p. 408. “1. Forgetting after awaking. 
2. Correct appreciation of time. 3. External insensibility. 
4. Exaltation of the imagination. 5. Development of the 
intellectual faculties. 6. Instinct for remedies. 7. Prevision 
or foresight. 8. Moral incapacity (inertie). 9. Communication 
of the symptomsof maladies. 10. Communication of thoughts. 
11. Sight without the assistance of the eyes. 12. The possi- 
bility of a peculiar influence exercised on his own organization 
by the somnambulist.” 


This last faculty and the “inertie morale ” belong 
to Bertrand’s peculiar views of somnambulism, which, 
we hope, we shall have an opportunity of explaining 
at some future period. 

8. The somnambulic phenomena are so interesting, 
and at first sight so wonderful, that the attention of 
the public is wholly engrossed by them, and are thus 
led to consider somnambulism as being Animal Mag- 
netism itself. This is anerror. Somnambulism is not 
magnetism; it is only an effect of it. Indeed many 
are strongly affected and even cured by the magnetic 
influence, who never become somnambulists, because 
they are not susceptible of this modification. 

Such is, in a few words, what is meant by the words 
Animal Magnetism; such are the peculiar phenomena 
developed by the magnetic influence. 
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We should like, quite well, to give more details 
about these facts, and go immediately into their philos- 
ophy, so far as it is and can be known in the present 
state of the science ; but we are addressing a public 
as yet incredulous and prejudiced on the whole mat- 
ter; and it would, therefore, be a pure loss of time 
and labor to attempt a long and scientific explanation 
of what is denied a priori, and has no foundation in 
the minds of our readers. Our task, at present, is to 
remove their prejudices, if we can, by offering to them 
what we know to be the truth, and thus to prepare them 
for a candid and serious consideration of the subject. 
This we will endeavor to do through the aid of rea- 
soning, applied to the examination of the main sources 
from which impressions and ideas hostile to Animal 
Magnetism originate. There are, in our opinion, four 
such sources. 1. The Report of 1784, commonly 
called Franklin’s Report. 2. The many unfair and 
partial publications that have appeared, of late years, 
in periodicals of a high character and wide influence. 
3. The failures that occasionally occur in the perform- 
ance of the magnetic experiments, and which are rep- 
resented as proofs of the non-existence of magnetism. 
4. The well known power of the imagination to affect 
the human system in various strange ways. We pro- 
pose to treat successively these four points. On the 
first three we shall be brief, because they have already 
been discussed in several publications; but on the 
fourth point, it being more interesting, and the solution 
of it necessarily leading to philosophical consequen- 
ces of great importance, we shall dwell at some length. 

The unfavorable Report of the committee, appointed 
by the king of France, in 1784, to examine into the 
claims of Mesmer and Deslon, is the well known arse- 
nal from which the adversaries of Animal Magnetism 
principally draw their arms. But, with all due respect 
for the character and justly deserved reputation of 
the signers of that Report, we may safely affirm that 
their decisions against Animal Magnetism can no 
longer be offered as proof of the falsity of this doc- 
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trine. In the first place, the few negative observations, 
made by the members of that committee, are not 
enough to counterbalance the innumerable positive 
ones, made for the last forty years by a crowd of intel- 
ligent and disinterested, although not so celebrated, 
individuals of both Hemispheres. And besides, is it not 
on record that scientific committees,appointed from high 
sources too, by the Academy of Medicine and the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, had pronounced, after mature examina- 
tion, the circulation of the blood to be impossible and 
inoculation for small pox acrime?* But we already 
see that another committee equally respectable, more 
recently appointed by the same scientific body, after a 
thorough examination of five years, have, in an able 
Report published in 1832, repelled the decisions of 
the committee of 1784, and pronounced Animal Mag- 
netism a very interesting branch of philosophy, phys- 
iology, and therapeutics. (Rapports et Discussions 
&c., pp. 199, 200, &c.) Again it is well known that, 
at the time the first examination was made, Animal 
Magnetism was in the first period of its infancy ; its 
true principles and the true means for practising it 
were very imperfectly known ; a judgment, therefore, 
borne against the theory and practice of Mesmer and 
Deslon, can have no more weight against what is now 
meant by the words Animal Magnetism, than a sen- 
tence passed once against the astrology of WVostra- 
damus and the Alchymy of Paracelsus can have against 
the modern sciences of Astronomy and Chemistry. 
We shall in the sequel offer a few details more on this 
point. 

To the preceding arguments we add, that at the 
very moment, Lavoisier, Bailly, &c. were reporting 
against Animal Magnetism, a man of as much emi- 
nence in science, A. L. de Jussieu, the great botanist, 
who was also member of a committee appointed by 


* Ergo motus sanguinis non circularis. — 1642. 
Ergo sanguinis motus circularis impossibilis. — 1672. 
Ergo variolas inoculare nefas. — 1723. 
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the king, published a contrary Report in which he 
states facts observed by himself, proving the reality 
of the magnetic agent. (See Jussieu’s Report in Ber- 
trand’s Animal Magnetism in France, p. 151). 

This short examination of the celebrated Report of 
1784 leads us naturally to offer a few critical remarks 
on some other publications, unfavorable to Magnetism, 
which have, for the last five or six years, appeared in 
several of the foreign and American periodicals. The 
first thing which deserves our attention is the unfair 
manner in which the statements of facts, made by wri- 
ters on magnetism, are examined. Indeed, almost 
every experiment of a positive character is most unac- 
countably passed by unnoticed; whereas those that 
leave room to doubt, and the results of which might 
be attributed by the skeptics to some such cause as 
imagination, jugglery, concerted plan, &c., are mi- 
nutely analyzed and exposed in all their weakness, 
with a due accompaniment of sarcasm and invective. 
We will quote one instance; one will be enough; for 
all these Reviews are alike in character and manner. 

Those who have read Mr. Husson’s Report (to 
which we have already alluded) remember that it com- 
prises four distinct series of experiments. The re- 
sults of the first series are negative, that is, failures ; 
in the second series, slight effects attributed to mag- 
netism are presented; in the third, effects produced 
by imagination, monotony, &c.; in the fourth well 
marked effects produced by magnetism alone. Well, 
in the review of that Report, which appeared in four 
or five numbers of the “ Clinique Medicale,” in 1833, 
the writer, Doctor Dubois d’Amiens, seizes with de- 
light upon the negative experiments, dwells at great 
length upon the “‘ effects slightly marked,” which, con- 
trary to the opinion of the committee, he attempts to 
show were all mere effects of the imagination, or of 
some ordinary cause. He then directs his critical pow- 
ers to demonstrate that even some of the “ effects 
strongly marked,’ attributed by the committee to 
magnetism alone, were likewise the result either of 
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imagination or of jugglery. So far Dubois is very 
ingenious; his explanations appear quite plausible. 
But as he proceeds he meets certain results that cannot 
possibly be accounted for in any other way, than by 
ascribing their production to the influence of magne- 
tism, or the peculiar faculties of somnambulism. For 
instance, the case of that aged lady, whose breast was 
extracted by a surgeon, during the magnetic sleep, 
and who, while the operation (which lasted twelve 
minutes) was going on, gave not the slightest sign of 
sensibility, and kept quietly conversing with the mag- 
netiser. (Rapports et Discussions, p. 156.) Also the 
case of Mr. Petit who, while his eyes were closely 
shut, read several lines, saw pictures, played cards 
without committing a single mistake; and while this 
same individual was asleep and his eyes bandaged 
with the greatest care, his magnetiser (Dr. Dupotet) 
was requested by writing and without a word spoken, 
to convulse certain parts of his body, simply by point- 
ing his finger, at a distance, towards those parts ; 
these experiments, repeated many times in succes- 
sion, were perfectly successful. (Rapports et Discus- 
sions, &c., pp. 161-163.) Also the case of Villagrand, 
who, while both his eyes were kept closed by a by- 
stander, read with ease out of different hooks, recog- 
nised eight cards, &c. (Same work, pp. 173-175.) 
Also the case of P. Cazot, who was put into the mag- 
netic state twice by Dr. Foissac, who was then in 
another room; and Cazot had not been informed of 
the experiment which was to be tried. He was not 
even aware of the presence of his magnetiser in the 
house. (Same work, pp. 180, 183.) These and sev- 
eral other experiments, the details of which the read- 
er will find in the original work, were conclusive. No 
sensible and honest man will attempt to explain their 
result by the power of the imagination, or say they 
were jugglery, since all possible care had been taken 
to guard against both the influence of the imagination 
and jugglery. These are positive facts, unless we 
suppose that the committee themselves imposed upon 
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us, or suffered themselves to be grossly deceived. 
Now, what does Mr. Dubois make of these facts? 
He is afraid of them; he does not dare analyze 
them, for he sees that his ingenuity would be at fault 
in attempting to explain them in his ordinary method ; 
he speedily passes by them muttering with a sneer 
these sacramental words, delusion! absurd! impos- 
sible ! 

These remarks on M. Dubois’s review of the Report 
of 1832 are applicable with equal propriety to other 
reviews of this and other works on Animal Magnet- 
ism; for they are all made for the same purpose 
and in the same temper. 

But the greatest fault, we find with the writers of 
these publications, is their total want of practical 
knowledge of the subject upon which they write. In- 
deed, none of them had examined Animal Magnetism 
as a matter of fact ought to be examined ; that is, by 
making experiments themselves on subjects of their 
own, with a proper spirit and in a proper manner. Yet 
this is the only way by which a correct knowledge of 
Animal Magnetism can be acquired. All magnetisers 
agree on this point; they do not pretend to force their 
convictions upon any body, but they say with Foissac, 
who was himself formerly a skeptic, “ Examinez, 
faites comme nous, et vous serez convaingus.” (Rap- 
ports et Discussions, &c., p. 5.) Read what Professor 
Rostan says on this same point, in his excellent arti- 
cle on Animal Magnetism, in the “ Dictionaire de 
Medicine ;”’ also Georget: Physiologie du Systeme 
Nerveux, v. I. p. 269; and Deleuze: Histoire Critique, 
vol. I. chap. 2. 

It is a self-evident truth, that the merits of a natu- 
ral science cannot be appreciated by mere reasoning ; 
that none, but those who have searched into the 
facts by experiments, are competent to judge of their 
character, and decide what is real or false in them. 
Yet, in regard to Animal Magnetism, these plain truths 
are most unaccountably neglected, not only by the ig- 
norant multitude, but even by men of science, so 
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called. What right had Doctors Reese, (see his book 
on the “ Humbugs of New-York,” published last win- 
ter,) Bell, of Philadelphia, (Select Medical Library for 
October, 1837,) and others, to deny and ridicule, 
without examination, statements of facts made by a 
crowd of observers, as intelligent and respectable as 
themselves, some of whom even they must acknowl- 
edge for their masters in Science, — as Rostan, Geor- 
get, Elliotson, Hufeland, Malfatti, Koreff, and many 
other distinguished intellects of France and Germany ? 
The phenomena related, say they, are contrary to the 
laws of nature! They are too wonderful and inexpli- 
cable to be believed! Such arguments as these re- 
mind us of the stupid African Negro, who, on hearing 
of the effects of winter in cold climates, rejected as 
Fables the astonishing statements made to him,— be- 
cause, among other reasons, it appeared to him con- 
trary to the well known laws of nature, that water, 
which is always clear and limpid in Africa, could be 
made as hard as rock under any circumstance! Let 
the scientific men to whom we have alluded reflect for 
a moment, and they will perceive that what they term 
laws of nature are only the conceit of their brains, and 
the limits of their knowledge ; that nature herself has 
powers which extend far beyond the comprehension of 
man ! 

But, to the philosopher’s mind the magnetic phe- 
nomena are no more wonderful and inexplicable than 
many others; they appear so only because they are 
new. Man, indeed, believes in his own existence, in 
the phenomena of his intellect, and in those of the ex- 
ternal world, not because they are not in themselves 
wonderful, or because he can understand them, but 
only because he has habituated himself to their pecu- 
liar character by experience. If we were to accept 
as truth only what we can fully account for, the circle 
of our belief and knowledge would be very limited in- 
deed. It was given us to know ; but our knowing power 
can extend to effects only; true causes, primary causes 
we mean, are, and ever will be, beyond our reach. 
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“ Beatus qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas!” 


said a great poet; but what causes was man ever able 
to know? Secondary causes only, which are in the last 
analysis primitive effects, or manifestations of the or- 
ganization of things. As to the why and wherefore 
of these manifestations, none can know or discover. 
The world of effects, the phenomenal creation, both 
material and intellectual, was bequeathed to man as an 
appendage and a field of labor during his terrestrial 
mission. This he is permitted to search into, to ana- 
lyze and classify according to his conceit or reason; 
of this, he may and can know more or less. But let 
man study and observe as long as he chooses, he will 
never be able to explain the primitive attributes of 
the beings which are around him, not even of himself; 
and in this sense, every phenomenon will always re- 
main for him a “ proles sine matre creata,”’ because, in- 
deed, the intimate nature and primary cause of phe- 
nomena are out of his sight, hidden as they are in the 
bosom of the Infinite. And it is neither reasonable 
nor necessary for the happiness of man, that he should 
attempt to intrude into the awful arcanum. 


“ Au bord de I’ infini, tu te dois arréter ; 
La commence un abyme, il le faut respecter! ” 
VoLTAIRE. 

Is it not flattering enough to us, as intellectual be- 
ings, that we are able to refer one effect to another, to 
gather and arrange them into distinct departments, so 
as to make up regular sciences ?* Let us be content, 
therefore, with our lot, which is to observe and clas- 





* “« How can any one be blind enough to search for causes in na- 
ture, who is herself an effect? The genius of discoveries in natural 
sciences consists only in discovering unknown facts, or referring un- 
explained phenomena to the primary effects already known, and which 
we mistake for causes. The discovery of facts has nothing in common 
with that of causes. Newton immortalized himself by referring to 
gravitation some phenomena which no one before had thought of at- 
tributing to it; but this great man's footman knew as much as his 
master of the cause of gravitation.”—{De Maistre, Soirées de St. Pe- 
tersburg. Vol. I. p. 369.) 
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sify effects, and draw logical inferences from them. 
By faithfully pursuing this course, mankind will prob- 
ably accomplish much in the field of natural and met- 
aphysical science; but their progress must be com- 
paratively slow, so long as the fatal influence of rou- 
tine and of vain pride is thrown in the way of the 
genius of discoveries. They have yet, we fear, to 
learn the wisest of lessons, to confide less in their 
limited intellect, and more in the unbounded powers 
of Nature. The day when the “ que sais-je”’ of the 
philosophical Montaigne shall be stamped on the front 
of every temple of science, that day will be a glorious 
one in the annals of the moral progress of Humanity ! 

The foregoing remarks will serve to show, without 
further explanations, on what principles, and with 
what expectations, intelligent magnetisers generally 
pursue their study. We pass now to another and a 
more specious objection, which we have frequently 
heard brought forward by the opposers of Animal Mag- 
netism. ‘“ We have,” say they, “ attended magnetic 
experiments and seen failures only.” A little reflec- 
tion will show that this objection is no more conclu- 
sive than the others ; because, first, those who bring 
it forward have not attended experiments enough to 
know the truth. Second, out of the experiments they 
say they have attended, some may have been success- 
ful, and even positive in themselves ; but as the effects 
obtained might have been attributed to some other 
cause, as jugglery, guessing right, or imagination, they 
were considered as no proofs at all, and the skeptical 
witnesses took no account of them. Third, being not 
informed of all the circumstances that are either favor- 
able or unfavorable to the performance of the Animal 
Magnetic experiments, they were not competent to 
pronounce that the failures they had witnessed were 
conclusive proofs of the falsity of the whole doctrine. 
It is natural that those circumstances should be, at 
times, unfavorable; but of this skeptics take no ac- 
count, as they are both ignorant of and prejudiced 
against the whole matter. Fourth, negative facts are 
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no proof of the falsity of any doctrine, while positive 
ones are observed by competent judges. “Un seul 
fait positif,”’ says de Jussieu, “qui démontrerait evi- 
demment |’existence d’ un agent exterieur, détruirait 
tous les faits négatifs qui constatent seulement sa 
non-action, et balancerait ceux qui assignent tout a 
P imagination.” (Bertrand’s work on Animal Mag- 
netism in France, p. 171.) Indeed, what would be- 
come of Chemistry, Medicine, Natural History, &c., 
should we take notice only of the failures that sometimes 
occur in the practice of physicians, and in the experi- 
ments of chemists and natural philosophers ? The Ani- 
mal Magnetic experiments, we confess, are liable to fre- 
quent failures. It is because the instruments used (the 
nervous system and the brain) are of an exceedingly 
intricate, complex, and delicate structure, susceptible 
of a great many modifications under the influence of 
numerous causes both internal and external. (See 
a pamphlet, entitled “A Letter to Col. W. L. Stone, 
of New-York,” and a refutation of Durant’s Exposition 
of Animal Magnetism, p. 31. Boston. 1837.) But in- 
stead of discouraging the earnest inquirer, these fail- 
ures should, on the contrary, induce him to repeat and 
vary the experiments, in using all the means in his 
power to arrive at the truth.* 


* The great mathematician and philosopher Laplace says, on this 
very point: “The singular phenomena resulting from the extreme 
sensibility of the nerves in some individuals have given rise to vari- 
ous opinions about the existence of a new agent, called Animal Mag- 
netism. . . . . . It is natural to think that the action of the 
cause is very feeble, and may be easily disturbed by a great number 
of circumstances. Thus, from the fact that in some instances it has 
failed to manifest itself, we should not infer that it does not exist. 
We are so far from knowing all the agents of nature, and their vari- 
ous modes of action, that it would be unphilosophical to deny the ex- 
istence of phenomena merely because they are inexplicable in the 
present state of our knowledge. We ought only to examine them 
with so much the more attention, as it seems more difficult to admit 
them ; and in this, the analysis of probabilities becomes iridispensable, 
in order to determine how far it is necessary to multiply our observa- 
tions and experiments, to obtain in favor of the agents, they seem to 
indicate, a probability superior to the reasons we may have to reject 
their existence.” —(Théorie Analytique du Calcul des Probabilites, 
page 358, in 4to.) 
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We come now to the last objection which we pro- 
posed to examine, namely, that the phenomena stated 
by magnetisers, if true at all, are no proofs of the ex- 
istence of a particular agent, called Animal Magnet- 
ism ; but only further illustrations of the well known 
power of the Imagination in certain individuals. 

Let us inquire, first, what is meant here by the 
word imagination. Is it that active faculty of the 
mind which creates brilliant images and interesting 
episodes, builds ingenious systems, invents beautiful 
theories, finds out new mechanical processes, reveals 
to the mathematician the solution of high and impor- 
tant problems, inspires the orator with vivid forms of 
elocution and convincing arguments? Is it the inven- 
tion of rhetoricians, the ¢deality of phrenologists? Is 
it the quickening and exalted disposition of the soul, 
called enthusiasm? No; the imagination we are in- 
quiring into is nothing of this; the word imagina- 
tion, in the acceptation given it by the adversaries of 
Animal Magnetism, is the power of certain impressions 
made on the mind to affect the body so as to produce 
physical changes perceptible tothe observers. These 
changes vary, of course, according to the energy of the 
impression made, and to the peculiar temperament of 
the subject. Strong apprehensions and fear, confi- 
dence and faith are considered as the most favorable 
emotions for the production of the physical effects we 
are speaking of. Hence, credulous and feeble-minded 
persons are more easily controlled by their imagina- 
tion than those of a skeptical and firm character. 
But how a moral impression can affect the bodily sys- 
tem, even the viscera of the organic life which are 
usually independent of the will, our objectors do not 
profess to tell. This is to them one of the many 
mysteries of the human organization; it is an occult, 
inexplicable power; they have observed its effects 
and that is all they know about it. Farther than this 
they are in the dark. 

It is, then, to this occult power of moral impres- 
sions, that they ascribe all the pretended phenomena 
of Animal Magnetism ! 
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We will frankly acknowledge that this objection is 
the most philosophical that can be offered ; it origi- 
nates from facts that give to it a great degree of 
plausibility, — facts which have been observed at all 
periods of history, and among every nation of the 
earth, — facts which bear, moreover, a strong analogy 
to those of Animal Magnetism. We allude here to 
the strange phenomena that sometimes occur from the 
action of the mind on the body, in other words, of 
what is called the imagination on the physical frame 
of man. Books of medicine are filled with facts of 
this sort, and the general history of mankind presents 
many a striking instance of extraordinary effects, which 
resulted from a super-exaltation of the imagination in 
enthusiastic and ecstatic persons. The marvellous 
cures wrought by the unguentum armarium of Van 
Helmont, the curculis odontalgicus* of Professor 
Gerdi of Pisa in the eighteenth century, the metallic 
tractors of Perkins, the wonderful performances of 
the sybils and pythias of antiquity, of the witches 
and sorcerers of the middle ages, of the possessed 
nuns of Loudun in the seventeenth century, of the 
“trembleurs des Cevennes or Camizards, of the Convul- 
sionnaires de St. Medard,’? the exorcisms of Gass- 
ner, &c. and innumerable other instances of the power 
of excited imagination could not but have arrested 
the attention of intelligent observers, and led them 
logically to infer that the strange effects, exhibited at 
the “ baguet’’? of Mesmer and Deslon, proceeded 
from the same cause. It being contrary to sound 
principles of logic and natural philosophy to multiply 
causes without necessity, they thought it useless to 
admit the existence of a new agent to explain the 
production of phenomena, which might be as well at- 
tributed to a power already known. 


* The Curculis Odontalgicus is a small Coleoptere insect. Its body 
dried in an oven and pulverized had the property of communicating 
to the fingers rubbed with it the power of curing the toothache. 
Professor Gerdi himself had cured four hundred and fifty persons out 
of six hundred. 
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This was the view taken of the performances of 
Mesmer and of his disciples by the committee of the 
king of France in 1784. They in consequence insti- 
tuted a series of experiments to prove the correctness 
of this view. 

These experiments, which we have no room to detail 
here, were ingeniously devised and skilfully conducted. 
We also acknowledge that their result forcibly demon- 
strated, that imagination and the natural tendency to 
imitation were capable of producing in some individ- 
uals all the nervous sensations, even the most fright- 
ful crises, which Mesmer attributed to the agency of a 
newly discovered natural principle. But from the fact 
that imagination could produce such effects, was it 
philosophical to infer that they could not be pro- 
duced by some other principle? This observation did 
not fail to occur to the committee, and they proceeded 
to ascertain, whether magnetism alone could operate 
independently of any excitement of the imagination. 
But this part of their researches, we must say, was 
conducted ina very defective manner, as every one 
will see from the following details. ‘The members of 
the committee first submitted themselves to the opera- 
tion. Five of them who were in good health, felt noth- 
ing; but three of a more slender constitution were 
sensibly affected; one with a pain in the epigastric 
region which lasted two days; another experienced a 
slight irritation of the nerves; the third one experi- 
enced a greater irritation and more pain. ‘These were 
the effects produced on three members of the commit- 
tee. They did not attribute them to imagination ; 
neither did they to magnetism; but to “ those varia- 
tions that perpetually and naturally occur in the state 
of man’s health; they were therefore foreign to mag- 
netism.” Is not this a very strange conclusion for 
such intellects as Bailly, Lavoisier, Franklin, and the 
other members of the committee? Does not this 
clearly show that they were prejudiced against mag- 
netism ? How could they know that the effects ex- 
perienced by three of them were not in consequence 
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of the operation to which they had been subjected ? 
How could they know that those effects were the 
natural result of some of those variations so frequent 
in man’s state of health? This is surely, to say 
the least, a gratuitous assertion; it would have been 
much wiser not to have drawn any conclusion what- 
ever. 

The members of the committee, in their turn, made 
experiments, but without success. And it could not 
be otherwise; they merely used the manual proceed- 
ings without properly exercising their will ; they did 
not know, indeed, that the action of the will was 
essential, indispensable. And besides, they believed 
Animal Magnetism was a delusion; how then could 
they succeed in magnetising ? It was evidently impos- 
sible ; and if they had had a correct idea of the nature 
of the operation they were trying, they certainly would 
not have attempted it; for they felt more eager to 
show that Magnetism had no existence, than to find 
out the truth of it. Now this was a very unfavorable 
mental disposition to operate with success. We may 
add, that the experiments designed by the committee, 
in order to see whether magnetism alone without 
imagination could have any effect, were tried on one 
person only, and were not continued longer than half 
an hour! The results, as we have above stated, were 
negative; but we easily conceive that those experi- 
ments should have been made on more subjects; for 
magnetisers do not profess to succeed in affecting 
every individual within a few minutes, and at the first 
attempt. Had the committee repeated the experiments 
on a variety of constitutions, is it not possible that 
they would have obtained some positive results ? 

But, as we have already said, these experiments, 
however conclusive they may have been against Ani- 
mal Magnetism, as it was professed and practised by 
Mesmer and his disciples, can have no weight at all 
against Animal Magnetism of the present time. Since 
the publication of Bailly’s Report, some very impor- 
tant changes and improvements have been made in 
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the theory and practice of this doctrine; new facts 
of a very striking character have been discovered, 
which the royal committee were not aware of, and did 
not mention in their work. 

Indeed, towards the end of 1784, the Marquis de 
Puységur who had attended Mesmer’s lectures, but 
was nevertheless skeptical on the subject, trying a 
few experiments for his own satisfaction, on his estate 
of Buzancy, happened to produce and observe some 
new phenomena stranger still, and much more inter- 
esting, than all those exhibited by Mesmer and his 
disciples. We allude to the phenomena of Somnam- 
bulism. This discovery was particularly useful in 
enabling intelligent experimenters to know, through 
the lights they received from their somnambulists in a 
high state of ducidity, the true principles of magnet- 
ism, and to purge the theory and practice of this 
science of the extravagant philosophical speculations 
of Mesmer, as well as of the complex apparatus, iron 
rods, music, and other means, which he used in the 
treatment of his patients. These artificial means 
being calculated to strike diseased minds, and thus 
excite a disordered imagination, were entirely given 
up. The treatments were from that moment made in 
private, and in the simplest manner; no more convul- 
sions were observed; the violent effects gave way to 
a quiet and deep sleep through which the most bene- 
ficial results were obtained. 

Such is Animal Magnetism at the present time, and 
such it has been since the discovery of Puységur. It 
is, then, evident that its aspect and character have 
widely changed. And yet its opposers, forming still 
their opinion after Bailly’s Report, (which they have 
probably never read,) do not cease to repeat that the 
magnetic phenomena, if true at all, are the result of an 
over-heated imagination in weak-minded and credu- 
lous people. 

We should not take any more notice of this common 
argument, if we did not find among those who bring 
it forward a man of solid and extensive learning, 
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who moreover practised magnetism for several years, 
and has published two large volumes upon it. We 
allude to Dr. A. Bertrand. Like a great many others, 
before he had seen anything, Bertrand considered 
Animal Magnetism a system of jugglery and delusion, 
unworthy of the attention of a sensible man. Chance 
at last enabled him to see a person in the state of 
somnambulism, and under such circumstances as to 
preclude all supposition of connivance and deception. 
He was staggered; he made experiments himself, 
succeeded to his astonishment, and became a warm 
advocate of the science which he had so much de- 
spised and ridiculed. Bertrand, however, was of that 
peculiar mental organization, in which skepticism and 
diffidence naturally prevail. He was never completely 
satisfied with the result of his own researches, suffer- 
ing himself to be exclusively preoccupied by those 
incidental, inexplicable anomalies, to which organized 
and sensitive beings are liable, instead of taking 
into serious consideration the general laws only. 
Those anomalous phenomena would take so strong a 
hold of his mind, as to make him overlook what was 
order to every one else, and cause him to lose confi- 
dence in the result of his own experience, and of that 
of a thousand other distinguished observers. Thus, 
having in the course of his practice met with certain 
individuals who could go to sleep, and even into som- 
nambulism, by the mere force of their imagination, he 
concluded that it was so in every case, and could not 
be otherwise. From that moment he ceased to believe 
in Animal Magnetism properly so called. We must 
observe, however, that his belief in the reality of 
somnambulism, and even of its most wonderful phe- 
nomena, was not shaken forthat. Indeed, in his work 
on Animal Magnetism in France, he says, page 302, 
“Je crois aux phenoménes du somnambulisme et 
jecris ce livre pour prouver que le magnétisme est 
une pure chimére.” - In the same work, he states that 
from the moment he discovered that some of his pa- 
tients could go to sleep by imagination, whenever they 
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believed they were magnetised, he never could succeed 
in sending any one, whether a new or old subject, 
into somnambulism by the ezercise of his will, when 
the patient was not aware of it; whereas he always 
succeeded by acting on their imagination in perform- 
ing the ordinary gestures over them. According to 
Bertrand, there are persons so easily controlled by the 
power of imagination, that even a gesture, a look, is 
sufficient to throw them into somnambulism, if they 
imagine that this look or gesture is intended to pro- 
duce that result. As to the wonderful faculties of 
somnambulism, he thinks they belong, in proprio, to 
the human soul, when thrown into a peculiar state of 
exaltation, which he terms ecstasy. None of those 
faculties proceed from the exercise and influence of 
the magnetiser’s will. 

Such are Bertrand’s arguments in all their force. 
We will now answer them. Ist. From the fact that 
he had not been able to produce the magnetic sleep 
by a mental action only, Bertrand should not have in- 
ferred, that others could not do it and had never done 
it to their satisfaction. In the first place, how was it 
possible for him to concentrate his will with sufficient 
strength, and direct his attention with the necessary 
degree of confidence and steadiness, while his mind 
was in a State of fluctuation, — while he was doubting 
his own power, and considered Animal Magnetism a 
chimera? He was not, then, in the requisite mental 
condition to magnetise, as may be seen from what 
we have already stated. In the next place, since the 
discovery of somnabulism, Bertrand is the only one 
who has attempted to revive and hold up the hypothe- 
sis of the imagination as the only cause of the mag- 
netic phenomena ;—— and yet among the partisans of 
magnetism are found some of the most scrutinizing and 
intelligent men of France and Germany! Every one 
of them, undoubtedly, had had opportunity, as well as 
Bertrand, to witness the wonderful power of the im- 
agination in some individuals; but as they had been 
morally able, notwithstanding that observation, to 
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send their patients into the magnetic state, by the 
sole force of their calm, confident, and, concentrated 
will, independently of any other cause whatever, they 
inferred that there must be another agent, besides 
imagination, capable of producing the phenomena 
which they witnessed, and that this particular agent 
was at the disposal of their will, — therefore, emanat- 
ing from them, and not from the brain of the person 
operated upon. We have ourselves repeatedly seen 
the magnetic sleep induced by imagination, and we 
could not help, at first, being staggered; but we have 
also repeatedly seen the same state induced by a mere 
effort of our will, and of the will of others, when it 
was absolutely impossible that the patient’s imagina- 
tion could have played any part in the production of 
the phenomenon. We thus come to the conclusion 
that the agent, through which the mind (or imagina- 
tion) unconsciously acts on the body, is identical with 
the principle which we can send forth by our will. 
The magnetiser’s will, helped by the subject’s imagi- 
nation, is felt in less time than when it acts alone; be- 
cause two forces of a similar nature and sympathizing 
together will, of course, operate quicker when united 
than when separate. Thus far, nothing is contrary to 
order. 

2d. Persons easily controlled by their imagination 
are generally the most susceptible of the magnetic 
influence ; because, owing to the peculiarities of their 
organization, the agent of that influence, which is, we 
repeat, identical with that of the imagination, is more 
readily excited to action in such persons, than in 
those of a firm, immovable, resisting cerebral and ner- 
vous fibre. Yet, there are many who can easily be 
sent into the magnetic state by the magnetiser’s will, 
who nevertheless cannot be affected, to that degree at 
least, by theirimagination. Wehave repeatedly expe- 
rimented upon persons who we knew could be easily 
magnetised, to see whether they could go to sleep by 
imagination. But although we had taken some care 
to make the deception complete, we could not succeed. 
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On one occasion, we began to magnetise a person 
with great force of will, and as soon as the drowsiness 
became very apparent, we voluntarily, and without a 
word spoken, changed the direction of our mind, and 
continued the passes for nearly twenty minutes, with- 
out willing, and the person did not grow any more 
sleepy, although we had put him twice into somnam- 
bulism the day previous, in much less time. (See a 
striking instance of this kind in the Rapports et Dis- 
cussions, &c. p. 430.) 

3d. We will now quote a few facts in connexion 
with Bertrand himself, which clearly prove the falsity 
of his hypothesis. We extract them, abridging them 
as much as possible, from the document entitled 
“ Public Experiments, &c. at the Hotel-dieu de Paris, 
by J. Dupotet, D. M. P.” 


“In 1820, experiments were made by Dr. Dupotet on a 
young lady, under the direction of Professor Husson, at the 
Hotel-dieu. These experiments were perfectly successful. 
The lady was put asleep a number of times and became som- 
nambulist. Several Professors of the faculty and medical 
students attended the performances. At the 13th séance, 
Professor Recamier expressed the desire to see Dr. Dupotet 
put the patient to sleep, while she should not be informed even 
of his presence in the hospital. In consequence, Dr. Dupotet 
was shut in an adjoining closet and the lady was brought into 
the room. Care was taken to make her believe that the mag- 
netiser had not yet come. Pretty soon, while the conversa- 
tion was going on, the signal (a word previously agreed upon) 
to commence the operation was given. Dr. Dupotet began 
magnetising mentally ; and in five minutes Mademoiselle Sam- 
son (the subject) was sound asleep. 

‘“‘ This experiment was pronounced satisfactory ; and all the 
gentlemen present signed the procés-verbal of the séance; 
but Dr. Bertrand, one of the number, observed that the pres- 
ence of the magnetiser in the closet was not necessary ; that 
the patient would go to sleep just as quick, in his absence, and 
by the mere effect of her imagination. In order to test the 
correctness of this assertion, Dr. Dupotet was secretly request- 
ed to come the next day, half an hour later than usual. Mad- 
emoiselle Samson was placed at the usual time, on the same 
chair and in the same room ; nearly the same questions were 
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put to her, the same signs were made, &c. and yet she gave no 
indication of sleepiness. Dr. Dupotet arrived at the indicated 
hour, and standing in the entry put her to sleep by his will in 
afew seconds. ‘This experiment was conclusive ; and yet Ber- 
trand was not satisfied; he suggested another which, in his 
opinion, should be decisive. It was to cause Mademoiselle 
Samson to be magnetised at an unusual hour, in the eve- 
ning, while she should be lying ‘a-bed, unconscious of what 
was going on. Three persons only were to be present, Dr. 
Husson, himself, and Mr. Dupotet. ‘The latter was to be intro- 
duced into the ward through a secret door, and hidden behind 
the curtains of a bed at several feet interval, while Husson 
and Bertrand should be walking across’ the room to avoid giv- 
ing suspicion. This experiment was made with the greatest 
care, without the least appearance of jugglery on the part of 
Dupotet, and within a few minutes the patient, who had been 
until then wide awake, was sound asleep. ‘These experiments 
were so well conducted and so convincing, that Bertrand him- 
self mentioned them, at his public lectures, as the strongest 
proofs he had ever met of the existence of a particular agent, 
independent of the imagination.” 


The possibility of a physical influence, exercised by 
the will of one person over another, is then demon- 
strated by the preceding facts, since the persons oper- 
ated upon were not, and could not be, aware of the 
action tried upon them. 

4th. We find another demonstration of this truth 
in the effects of Animal Magnetism on children. We 
have, in the course of our practice, known nine children 
from six to twelve years of age, who had become som- 
nambulists through the influence of Animal Mag- 
netism. | 


“Children,” says Dr. Koreff, an eminent German physician, 
“tare very sensible to the action of Magnetism ; and it is by 
them that every candid observer can easily convince himself, 
that the imagination is not the cause of these phenomena. * * * 
On the whole, I would advise those, who wish to know the 
truth, to examine the effects of this force in children and in 
people of the lowest class, who are ignorant even of the name 
of it.” (Lettre d’un-medecin étranger 4 M. Deleuze, p. 451 
of the Instruction Pratique, Paris edition.) 


5th. Insane persons, hysteric and epileptic patients, 
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have been found equally sensible to the magnetic in- 
fluence, even after they had lost their senses, and 
while struggling in the fit. We have seen a young 
woman subject to convulsions accompanied with deliri- 
um, in which she would, sometimes, remain twenty- 
four hours, perfectly a stranger to what was transpiring 
around her and even to the voice of her friends. She 
was repeatedly magnetised during her fits, invariably 
brought to her senses, and thrown into a quiet state of 
somnambulism. The magnetic operation has been of 
the greatest benefit to her.* Dr. Elliotson, of Lon- 
don, in the lecture quoted at the head of this article, 
speaks of a case exactly similar, which he had oppor- 
tunity of observing. 


“This patient,” says he, “‘ was brought out of the attacks 
so repeatedly and so decidedly, that there could be no doubt 
that magnetism produced the effects. There was no im- 
agination acting here, as they had seen her when she sat down, 
restless and abusive, not knowing that she was to be brought 
to herself ; indeed not knowing that she was not herself. She 
only came out of the fits once or twice without magnetism ; 
but she had never, he believed, been brought out of the ec- 
static delirium without it. Many persons had been convinced 
of the effects of magnetism by this case, who had not believed 
in it when only sleep was produced.” 


Dr. Georget was particularly convinced of the truth 
of magnetism by the effects, he produced himself on 
epileptic and hysteric persons, in the very moment of 
the fit. (See Physiologie du Systéme Nerveux, vol. 
I. p. 291; also Rapports et Discussions, &c. p. 186.) 
Blind persons have been also successfully magnetised, 
although they knew not what was done to them. A 
convincing instance of this kind is related in the Re- 
port of the celebrated botanist, A. L. de Jussieu. 
The well known case of Miss L. Brackett, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, may be quoted as another illus- 
tration. 


* This case occurred in the town of Cohasset, Massachusetts, a 
short time since. A statement of it was published in the Hingham 
Gazette. 
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A remarkable instance of the action of magnetism 
on a deaf and dumb young man is found in Dr. Hus- 
son’s Report, p. 137, and another still more striking, 
in Deleuze’s Histoire Critique, vol. II. p. 287 The 
first of these two subjects was under the care of Pro- 
fessor Itard; the other, under the care of the Abbé Sic- 
ard Surely, no man of sense will assert that imagi- 
nation was the cause of the effects produced on the 
above mentioned individuals, since it was impossible 
for them to know what was done tothem. ‘The expe- 
riments made by Jussieu on the blind person were con- 
ducted with the greatest caution; and the two deaf 
and dumb young men did not know how to read. 
They could not, then, have previously obtained any 
information about Animal Magnetism. 

6th. But the most conclusive demonstration of the 
existence of an agent independent of the imagination 
is furnished by those very phenomena of somnambulism, 
the reality of which Bertrand himself fully admits. 
We allude, first, to the effect, which the magnetiser can 
produce by a mental action only, a mere volition, with- 
out either a gesture made or a word spoken, on the 
magnetised person, while his eyes are shut and.his 
external sensibility suspended. ‘Those effects are innu- 
merable; books are filled with statements of them. It 
is well known, for instance, that by simply willing it, 
the magnetiser can palsy or convulse the muscles of the 
magnetised, cause him to raise his hand, rise from his 
seat, perform a variety of motions, speak and cease 
speaking, open his eyes and shut them again, feel exter- 
nal impressions and cease feeling. To these effects 
we have the testimony of a crowd of respectable 
experimenters. We have ourselves seen and produced 
them many times, when the greatest care had been 
taken to make the experiment conclusive; and Ber- 
trand himself, we repeat, admits them very fully, with- 
out perceiving that they completely overturn his theo- 
ry of the imagination. How, indeed, can he account 
for the production of these phenomena, unless he 
assigns a cause for their appearance; and what can 
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this cause be but an agent or principle of action, put 
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in motion by the will of the magnetiser, and passing 
from him into the brain of the somnambulist? “ But,’’ 
says Bertrand, “ there is no need of such an agent; 
the somnambulist executes what the magnetiser wish- 
es and wills him to do, because he understands the 
magnetiser’s meaning and knows his thoughts.” 
This is very true, and so far we agree with him. But 
how can the somnambulist become informed of an 
inward and silent operation of the magnetiser’s brain, 
that is, of his thoughts, without a medium of com- 
munication which, in such a case, must be an invisible 
and intangible substance, the very principle of intelli- 
gence itself, — since no material means whatever are 
employed in producing the result? To this Bertrand 
answers, that the knowledge of thoughts of others is 
a faculty belonging to the human soul, during the 
peculiar physiological state which he terms ecstasy. 
But again, how can this faculty be called into exer- 
cise without a cause to start it and supply it with the 
material of action? That the faculty itself belongs 
to the soul, we grant; it is one of the numerous attri- 
butes of its nature; but before it can manifest itself 
it must be acted upon by some cause, and this cause, 
we maintain, must be external. The faculties of loco- 
motion and reasoning can be put into activity by an 
inward cause, namely, the wil/ of him to whom they 
belong ; because locomotion and reasoning are essen- 
tially subjected to the control of the wil/, in order 
that the great objects of individual existence should 
be accomplished. But although sensibility, or the 
faculty of perceiving sensations, is also an essential 
and primary attribute of animated beings; yet every 
one must admit that the manifestation of this faculty 
depends altogether on causes external to the organ 
of perceptions, that is, the brain. We are, for in- 
stance, capable of perceiving sound and the various 
shades of music; yet if there were no instruments to 
produce sound out of us, and no air to transmit, by 
its undulations and vibrations, the modifications of 
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sound to our ears, we could have no idea of music; 
and, of course, our hearing faculty could not manifest 
itself. It is exactly the same with respect to the 
capacity of the somnambulist, to know the thoughts of 
those who are in perfect communication with him. 
The faculty itself belongs to the somnambulist’s mind ; 
but so long as it is not acted upon, it will remain in- 
ert. Now by what can it be acted upon? By the 
will, that is, an internal operation of the brain, of 
another person; the cause of action, therefore, is for- 
eign to the brain of the somnambulist, and must, of 
course, come from without it; for it is without the 
somnambulist’s brain that the volitions and thoughts 
which he is capable of apprehending, are found. The 
magnetiser’s thoughts, therefore, must be communt- 
cated, and if they are communicated there must be a 
medium of communication. Otherwise, how could the 
somnambulist become informed of this external mental 
operation? Ex nihilo, nihil. 

Bertrand evades this conclusion by asserting, that 
this communication takes place by means of a sympa- 
thy established between the two brains. But does 
this solve the difficulty? How can a sympathy exist 
between two brains without a medium of communica- 
tion? How can a sympathy manifest itself between 
one organ and another in your own body, except 
through the medium of the nerves and probably, also, 
of the cellular tissue, according to the opinion of 
some modern physiologists? Cut, for instance, the 
pnheumo-gastric nerve, which connects the stomach 
with the encephalon, and all sympathy between these 
two viscera will immediately cease. 

The preceding remarks apply with equal propriety 
to another phenomenon, which Bertrand himself ac- 
knowledges and calls communication of the symptoms 
of maladies. A somnambulist knows the symptoms of 
another person’s disease, not because he sees them 
with his spiritual organ of vision; (for how can a 
mere shapeless, colorless, and transient modification of 
the body be seen?) but because he feels himself those 
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symptoms, and takes cognizance of them through the 
medium of the vital fluid which passes from the pa- 
tient’s body into his own and affects him in a similar 
way. 


From the facts and considerations, we have just 
presented, we deduce the following important propo- 
sitions which, we hope, we shall have an opportunity 
of developing more fully at some future period. 

1. The phenomena called Animal Magnetism can 
be produced, in many instances, by the action of a 
peculiar principle, independent of the imagination of 
the person operated upon. 

2. This principle is moved and directed by the con- 
centrated will of the operator. 

3. It has the property of carrying with itself the 
volition, and even sometimes, as it is strikingly illus- 
trated in cases of high ecstatic state, the thought of 
the mind from which it emanates. 

4. It must be, therefore, an intelligent principle, the 
constituent element of the soul, the spiritual substance 
itself. 

5. It has also the property of transmitting the va- 
rious modifications of FEELING of one person into 
another, as proved by the facts of the communication 
of the symptoms of diseases, of the emotions of the 
soul and dispositions of character; which facts are 
so often observed in lucid somnambulists. 

6. It must be, therefore, the medium through which 
sympathies and antipathies are developed. 

7. The magnetic phenomena demonstrate, then, that 
man possesses a spiritual force, which he can exer- 
cise, according to certain laws not yet well known, on 
another being organised as he is; that he can hold a 
sort of spiritual intercourse with his fellow man. 

8. The same phenomena demonstrate also that what 
is called the spirit, is a real agent, a natural (although 
an intelligent, immaterial, and immortal) principle, and 
not a mere abstraction as it is generally thought to be. 

9. As the imagination is capable of producing phe- 
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nomena similar to those produced by the magnetic, or 
rather psycho-dynamic* action, we infer that the agent, 
through which the imagination operates on the body, 
is identical in nature with the magnetic principle or 
agent of the will. 

10. The spirit of man, therefore, has two orders of 
faculties or forces, by which it can act on the body; 
1. The will. 2. The imagination. The great difference 
between these two modes of action is, that the phe- 
nomena determined by the will, are orderly and fall 
within the reach of the consciousness, whereas the 
acts of the imagination are disorderly and accomplish- 
ed without the participation of the consciousness. 
The organs of the life of relation only are essentially 
under the control of the will; whereas those of the 
organic life can be equally affected and modified by 
the imagination. 

11. It thus becomes evident that what is called im- 
agination, is no other thing than the magnetic or spir- 
itual principle, which is in each person moved by a 
strong moral impression and acting independently of 
the will. + 

We have now finished our task; but in order to 
give all the weight possible to the foregoing remarks, 
we will close by quoting the written opinion of the 
greatest Naturalist of modern times on the subject of 
the present discussion. Baron Cuvier says in his 
*‘ Lecons d’Anatomie Comparée,”’ vol II. p. 117: — 


‘‘We must confess that it is difficult, in the experiments 
made to ascertain the action of the nervous system of two 
different persons upon one another, to distinguish the effect 
of the imagination of the person operated upon from the phys- 
ical effect produced by the person experimenting. Yet the 
effects obtained upon individuals already senseless before the 
operation had commenced, those which take place upon other 


* Byyn, soul, spirit; and duraues, power. 

+ Having admitted the identity of the agent of the will and of that 
of the imagination, we can now understand what Bacon means when 
he says: “ Fascinatio est actus imaginationis intensivus in corpus 
alterius.” De augment. Scientiarum, Lib. 4, Chap. 3. 
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persons after they have become senseless through the very 
operation itself, and those that are observed on animals, do 
not permit usto doubt that the proximity of two animated 
bodies, in a certain position and with certain motions, has a 
real effect independent of the participation of the imagination 
of one of them. It is evident enough, that those effects pro- 
ceed from a certain communication, whatever it may be, which 
takes. place between their nervous systems.” 













Art. IV.— The Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Four Gospels. By Anprews Norton. Volume I. 
Boston: American Stationers’ Company, 1837. 8vo. 

pp. 243 and ccexc. 


As a contribution to the Theological Literature of 
this country, and especially of Cambridge, this work 
by Mr. Norton deserves to be well spoken of. Not 
perhaps because it offers much that is absolutely new, 
or that was not already known to theologians general- 
ly; but because it gives us in a condensed, convenient, 
and readable form the essential views of the respect- 
able Lardner. This in the opinion of all competent 
judges will be thought to be an important service, and 
well worth the some fifteen or twenty years’ labor 
which, we learn from the author, has been devoted 
to its performance. 

This volume is taken up with the consideration of 
the evidences of the genuineness of the Four Gospels, 
and it makes it appear quite evident, we think, that 
the Four Gospels, essentially the same as we now 
possess them, were in general use among Christians 
about the close of the second century of our era; and 
also that if they were not written by the individuals, 
whose names they bear, it is nearly if not quite impos- 
sible at this late day to determine by whom they were 
written. Indeed, he makes it appear almost probable 
that they were actually written by Matthew, Mark, 
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Luke, and John; and altogether certain that we have 
no means of proving that such was not the fact. 

More than half of the volume is filled with “ Ad- 
ditional Notes”’; but of their precise value, we are 
not sufficiently versed in Theological and Biblical 
Criticism, to be able to speak with any degree of con- 
fidence. If we have failed to profit much by their 
perusal, we presume it is because we are too ignorant 
of their subject-matter to be able to perceive the new 
and strong light which they, no doubt, throw on the 
important and difficult questions they discuss. From 
the author’s familiarity with and attention to the writ- 
ings of a German, Credner by name, a young man, 
scarcely known in his own country, we infer, that his 
acquaintance with German theologians is both very 
extensive and very minute. 

When we heard that this work was announced as 
actually published, we trusted it would wipe out that 
suspicion of infidelity, which had long been attached 
to the author in the minds of some of his religious 
friends, as well as of his religious enemies; but we 
are sorry to say, that, to a certain extent at least, we 
have been disappointed. He bears the reputation of 
being a first-rate logician, and is said to surpass most 
men in the acuteness and strength of his reasoning 
powers; consequently, he must know better than 
others when he has made out his case, and done all 
that by the nature of his argument he is required to 
do. Itis, therefore, difficult to believe that he him- 
self can be satisfied with the evidences he has adduced, 
or that he is not well aware that his argument, taken 
as a whole and in all its force, falls far short of prov- 
ing the truth of Christianity. 

There are persons who believe that the truths of 
Christianity bear on their face a certain stamp of di- 
vinity, which the soul is capable of recognising; that 
“the inspiration of the Almighty, which giveth men 
understanding,” enables us to see, and know, and be 
well assured of the great truths of the Gospel. To 
these persons the question of the genuineness of the 
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Four Gospels, is a matter of comparative indifference. 
They have in themselves a witness for God, and may 
know the things whereof they affirm. With these 
Christianity is not a mere matter of opinion, but of 
experience; and they can speak of it as of something 
they know, which they have seen, felt, handled. But 
the author of the work before us, if we rightly ap- 
prehend his views, does not arrange himself with 
these persons; he does not believe that the truths of 
Christianity bring with them their own vouchers ; nor 
does he believe that the soul possesses any inherent 
power of perceiving their truth, and of knowing that 
they are from God. Christianity with him is an his- 
torical fact, to be established by historical evidence 
alone. ‘“ A Christian,” he tells us in a recent publi- 
cation, “ believes that Jesus Christ, his divine mission 
being attested by miraculous displays of God’s power, 
taught us, in the name and upon the authority of 
God, truths which infinitely concern us.” In order to 
prove Christianity, then, it is necessary to prove that 
Jesus professed to teach its truths “in the name and 
upon the authority of God,” and that “ miraculous 
displays of God’s power” attested the fact that he 
was sent from God for the express purpose of teach- 
ing them. The proof of these positions is necessa- 
rily in the main historical. If, therefore, the his- 
torical proof of these be insufficient, then the truth 
of Christianity cannot be established. 

The truth of Christianity, on the ground now 
taken, rests on the word of Jesus as an authorized 
teacher from God; and the fact, that he was an au- 
thorized teacher from God, is to be proved by mira- 
cles, and by miracles alone. Two questions of some 
importance now come up: 1. Was the mission of 
Jesus actually attested by miracles, or did the extra- 
ordinary events recorded in the Four Gospels actually 
take place? 2. Admitting these events did take place, 
do they or can they authenticate the fact that Jesus 
was sent from God as an authorized teacher of truth, 
and, therefore, render it absolutely certain that what 
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he taught is true? Both of these questions must be 
answered in the affirmative before the truth of Chris- 
tianity can be established ; and answered too with as 
hihh a degree of certainty as we have in any case 
whatever, — not with vague conjectures, mere proba- 
bilities ; for it is not the probable truth of Christian- 
ity we want made out, but its certain truth. 

Now this second question our author passes over 
in silence. We have found in those of his writings 
which have come under our notice, no attempt even 
to prove that miracles are legitimate evidence of the 
divine mission of the miracle-worker. He assumes 
that they are, and all his reasoning is based on 
this assumption. Yet was this an assumption to 
be lightly or inconsiderately made? It is only on 
the ground that miracles are a legitimate proof of 
the divine authority of the miracle-worker, that the 
genuineness of the Four Gospels rises into a matter 
of much importance. That genuineness is only one 
link in the chain of evidence by which we establish 
the fact, that the miracles recorded in them actually 
took place; but if it should turn out on inquiry that 
miracles are no proof of the divinity of the mission 
of the miracle-worker, nothing would be gained by 
way of evidence of the truth of Christianity, though 
the genuineness of the gospel history should be estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of doubt. The genuine- 
ness of the Four Gospels would then become a mere 
question of historical criticism, interesting no doubt 
as are all such questions, but by no means of vital 
importance to religious faith. 

It is not for us to say that miracles are not a legiti- 
mate proof of the divine authority of Jesus Christ ; 
but that they are so, does not appear to us to bea 
self-evident proposition. Admitting the extraordinary 
events recorded in the Four Gospels actually occurred, 
how do we know that they were “ miraculous displays 
of God’s power?” What is a miracle? If we un- 
derstand by a miracle— what the word implies — 
something wonderful, then everything which is won- 
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derful is a miracle, and those events recorded in the 
New Testament, not more so than a thousand others. 
Everything, on this supposition, is miraculous, which 
transcends our comprehension, or which we cannot at 
once arrange under some recognised law. In this 
case, miracles are merely appeals to our ignorance, 
and so far as we can see, prove nothing but that igno- 
rance. If we say with others, that a miracle is “ some- 
thing extraordinary,”’ then every extraordinary event 
is a miracle ; and the occurrence of some rare phenom- 
enon during a professed prophet’s discourse, would be 
a good and valid proof of his divine mission. If we 
say with others, yet, that a miracle is “ something 
done in violation of the laws of nature,’”’? we shall be 
unable to determine whether a given act be or be not 
miraculous, until we have ascertained the whole of 
nature, and become certain that the act in question 
could be done in accordance with no natural law. Now 
there are few of our race, who can pretend to know- 
ledge so extensive as this. We do not believe that 
even our author’s knowledge extends so far. For our- 
selves, we know but little of this universe in the im- 
mensity of which we are lost. We know neither the 
extent nor the number of the laws of nature. We 
know not what powers, hitherto concealed from human 
observation, may yet be discovered in man and in 
nature. Did we know more, we know not but we 
should know enough to know, that what are usually 
termed miracles are as normal as the “ blowing clover 
or the falling rain.” 

But admitting that we can determine what is a mir- 
acle, it does not appear, at first sight, how a miracle 
can prove the divine authority of the miracle-worker. 
How can it prove that the miracle-worker speaks by 
the authority of God, and is therefore to be believed ? 
It can do this only on the ground, that no being can 
work a miracle but by a special grant of power from 
God for that purpose; and that no one, to whom God 
grants the power to work a miracle, can possibly mis- 
conceive the truth, or assert that which is false. 
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Now, how do we know that no being can work a mir- 
acle, but by a special grant of power from God for 
that purpose? We say special grant of power; for if 
the miracle be wrought by virtue of the general or 
ordinary powers which God bestows, it falls of neces- 
sity into the same category with any other deed or 
performance. Say you, no being can work a miracle 
but by virtue of this special grant of power? It may 
be so, but how do you know, or how can you prove 
that it is so? Are you acquainted with the whole 
range of being; and know you all actually existing 
orders of beings, superior to man, together with all 
their powers? You must know much before you can 
know all this, and consequently, before you can know 
that no being can work, what you call a miracle, but 
by a special grant of power from God for that pur- 
pose. 

Moreover, how do we obtain the conclusion that a 
man clothed with the power of working miracles 
must necessarily know and assert the truth? By 
what dialectic law will you conclude from the mirac- 
ulousness of my act to the infallibility of my under- 
standing, and tothe necessary truth of my assertions ? 
Do you say that God will not confer the power of 
working miracles, without also conferring intellectual 
infallibility? And that he will never grant this pow- 
er to one who will not tell the truth? In other words, 
do you assume the ground, that the power of miracle- 
working is in itself conclusive proof of intellectual 
infallibility, and of perfect veracity? Is this ground 
defensible? If we may take the New Testament as 
authority, the fact, of having the power to work mira- 
cles, is not conclusive proof of a man’s veracity. Pe- 
ter, we are distinctly informed in the third chapter of 
Acts, performed a notable miracle in healing the lame 
man; and yet Paul tells us, in the second chapter of 
his Epistle to the Galatians, that Peter was some- 
what blameworthy in his conduct; that he dissembled, 
and did not walk according to the uprightness and 
truth of the Gospel. Now, a man, who will deny the 
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uprightness and truth of the Gospel in his deeds, and 
dissemble his own convictions, has not far to go to 
deny the truth, or to assert falsehood in his words. If 
it be alleged that the charge, which Paul brings against 
Peter, is not well founded, it will not help the matter ; 
for in that case Paul would be guilty of falsehood, and 
yet Paul was a miracle-worker. 

Furthermore, it is no rare thing for men, even with 
the honestest intentions in the world, to assert false 
doctrines, or at best doctrines that are only partially 
true. Men do sometimes honestly mistake the truth. 
Now, if we may take the New Testament and our 
author for authority, the power of working miracles, 
we have a right to say, does not necessarily involve 
intellectual infallibility. Nothing would seem to be 
more positively asserted in the New Testament than 
the fact, that the Apostles had the power of working 
miracles. Now our author in a work called Statement 
of Reasons, published in 1833, labors at great length, 
and with much earnestness, to prove that the Apostles, 
in some instances at least, misconceived the teachings of 
Jesus. ‘The conceptions of the Apostle,” he says, 
“respecting our Lord’s future coming were errone- 
ous.” If an Apostle who worked miracles could 
also err, as is here alleged, the possession of the pow- 
er to work miracles is not conclusive proof of infalli- 
bility. It does not follow then from the fact, that Jesus 
could work miracles, that he knew the truth and could 
assert it, any more than it does that he must necessa- 
rily assert it, in case he did know it. Now, if mira- 
cles of themselves prove necessarily neither the verac- 
ity nor the intellectual infallibility of the miracle- 
worker, how can they, even admitting them to have 
been performed, authenticate the mission of Jesus, and 
so authenticate it, as to authorize us to assert posi- 
tively, without any qualification, that what he taught 
was taught by the authority of God, and is therefore 
absolutely true? Is this a question which it was right 
to pass over in silence? The answer to this question 
is essential to the argument from miracles, and we 
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cannot but hope that if, after the lapse of some fifteen 
or twenty years more, the author of this work shall 
see fit to favor the public with another volume, that 
he will give this question a full and satisfactory an- 
swer. 

But passing over the difficulties thus far suggested, 
admitting miracles to be a good and valid proof of 
the divine mission of the miracle-worker, the question 
comes up, Did the miracles recorded in the Four Gos- 
pels actually take place? Our evidence of the truth 
of Christianity, on the ground assumed, cannot exceed 
our evidence of the fact, that the miracles, by which 
the divine mission of Jesus is said to be authenticated, 
were actually wrought; and our evidences of the fact 
that these miracles were actually wrought cannot sur- 
pass those, we have of the genuineness and integrity 
of the history or histories, in which they are recorded. 
In point of fact, they must fall far short of those; for 
the genuineness and integrity of a record do not 
necessarily involve its authenticity. Although we 
should prove the Gospels were written by the indi- 
viduals to whom they are ascribed, and that we pos- 
sess them precisely as they were originally written, it 
would still be a question, whether the events they 
record ever took place. But setting aside this ques- 
tion, admitting that proof of the genuineness and in- 
tegrity of the Four Gospels is also a proof of their 
authenticity ; it is still true, that our proofs of Christ- 
ianity can rise no higher than our proofs of the genu- 
ineness and integrity of the Four Gospels. Aside from 
the Gospel Histories, we have no historical records 
whatever of the miracles ascribed to Jesus; and the 
truth of these Histories rests, so far as the miracles 
are concerned, on the personal authority of their pre- 
sumed authors. We can then, to say the least, never 
have any stronger evidence of the truth of Christian- 
ity, than we have that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John wrote the Gospels ascribed to them, and wrote 
them essentially the same as we now possess them. 

Now is it certain that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
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John wrote the Gospels which bear their names, and 
wrote them essentially as we now possess them ? 
Our author asks this question, and it is his sole object 
in the volume before us to answer it. He has made 
out a strong case; we have seldom seen the genuine- 
ness and integrity of the Four Gospels more satisfac- 
torily made out. The impression the volume produ- 
ces on our mind is that the probabilities incline to 
the hypothesis assumed. But this is not certainty, 
and certainty, moreover, the nature of the case does 
not admit. ‘The earliest mention of the Four Gospels 
by name even, which has come down to us, is by Ire- 
nus, who flourished about the close of the second 
century, and consequently nearly a century and a 
half after the latest of the Gospels must have been 
written, if we suppose them to have been genuine. 
Giving all due credit to Ireneus for honesty and intel- 
ligence, his testimony therefore cannot be conclusive, 
for he had and could have no positive knowledge of 
the facts he asserts. His testimony merely amounts to 
the fact, that an honest, intelligent bishop and the 
church, so far as he knew its belief, about the close of 
the second century, regarded the Four Gospels as gen- 
uine. This is much, and in all ordinary cases, where 
mere likelihood was all that was required, it would be 
sufficient ; but in all cases where that degree of certain- 
ty is demanded, which every reasonable man demands 
in respect to his religious faith, it is quite insufficient. 
Beyond Ireneus we have no positive testimony, and 
consequently, no absolute historical proof of the gen- 
uineness of the Four Gospels. Their genuineness can, 
at best, be only a matter of inference, an hypothesis 
which offers the readiest, the easiest, and most proba- 
ble solution of the problem of their authorship. This 
hypothesis may be true, and we by no means question 
it, but it nevertheless is an hypothesis, and one which 
we can never verify. If no one can prove it untrue 
no one can prove that it is well founded. Grant 
that it is more likely to be true than false, — which is 
more than many of the ablest theologians of our times 
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will grant, —and it merely follows that Christianity is 
more likely to be true than false. If such and such 
things be so and so, but whether they are or are not 
we can never know assuredly, then is Christianity 
true. Here the truth of Christianity is merely hypo- 
thetical, not absolutely established. On our author’s 
own ground, then, conceding him all that he can in 
any fairness claim for his own argument, he can be 
only an hypothetical believer in Christianity, which, in 
our judgment of the matter, is about as good as being 
no believer at all. 

But, unfortunately, there is a heavy drawback upon 
even this hypothetical Christianity. This volume 
casts serious suspicions on the integrity of the Four 
Gospels, and renders it not a little uncertain, whether 
we possess the genuine productions of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, even admitting they wrote gospels, 
or memoirs of Jesus and his sayings and doings. Mr. 
Norton contends for the integrity of the Four Gospels, 
and says we possess them essentially the same as they 
were originally written; but he is far, very far, from 
admitting this, when he comes to take them up in 
detail. The liberties he takes with the text are 
alarming ; and he strikes out whole paragraphs, and 
even whole chapters. He rejects the first two chap- 
ters of Matthew’s Gospel; renders doubtful the first 
chapter of Luke’s, which he says “ has something of 
a poetical and even fabulous character ;”’ discards, as 
interpolations, Matthew’s account of the conduct of 
Judas after his betrayal of his Master, and of the 
rising of the saints at the crucifixion of Jesus. He 
may have some historical and critical facts to counte- 
nance his rejection of the first two chapters of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel; but we are not aware of any facts 
which bear him out in his rejection of the other passa- 
ges he cites, which would not equally justify him in 
regarding, as an interpolation, any passage of scrip- 
ture not to his taste. In calling an interpolation Mat- 
thew’s account of that extraordinary miracle of the 
opening of the tombs, of the rising from the dead of the 
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saints, and their walking about in the Holy City and 
appearing unto many, he pleads no historical fact, the 
authority of no Recension, of no Manuscript. He 
appears to reject the account solely because he finds 
it incredible. The miracle is too big for him to swal- 
low. But if he may reject this miracle arbitrarily, 
simply because it appears to him incredible, why may 
we not reject the miracle of cursing the fig tree for 
not bearing fruit out of season; and why may not our 
temperance friends reject that of turning water into 
wine at a wedding feast, after the guests had already 
drunken as much as was probably for their good ? 
Why does he not lay down some canon of criticism, 
which may guide us; give us some criterion by which 
we can distinguish real miracles from false miracles, 
and genuine scripture from spurious? Much to our 
sorrow, he lays down no such canon, furnishes no such 
criterion. He proceeds, so far as we can perceive, 
arbitrarily, and calls whatever does not comport with 
his taste or his judgment an interpolation. What 
right has he to complain of us then, should we strike 
out all the miracles of the New Testament? Why 
may not he strike out the miracles of feeding the five 
thousand, of the extraordinary draught of fishes, of 
walking on the water, of raising Lazarus from the 
dead, just as well as those he does strike out? The 
authority for those he rejects is precisely the same 
with the authority he has for those he retains. Will 
he say those he rejects are unreasonable, and therefore 
to be rejected? Then does he erect his reason into a 
criterion of truth, and instead of establishing the 
truth on the authority of miracles, he undertakes to 
establish it on the authority of his reason, which is a 
virtual abandonment of his whole ground,—a thing 
which, we apprehend, he is by no means partial to. 

If we can have no better foundation for our faith in 
God, Christ, and immortality, than follows from what 
we have thus far said,— and we have given to what 
we suppose to be Mr. Norton’s argument altogether 
more weight than we can believe he himself, with his 
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surpassing acuteness and strength of mind, can be 
understood to give it, —we confess we see no good 
reason for believing religion is anything more than a 
splendid illusion. We trust, therefore, that we shall 
be believed, when we say that the extraordinary and 
comparatively novel ground chosen by him and some 
of his friends, on which to rest the defence of our holy 
religion, fills us with deep and unaffected concern. 
He and they tell us, that the truths of Christianity 
rest not on the authority of the infinite Reason, —“ a 
portion of which is given unto every man to profit 
withal,” and which John assures us “is the true light 
which enlighteneth every man who comes into the 
world,’’— but on the authority of the man Christ Jesus. 
We are to believe the truths of Christianity, truths 
which infinitely concern us, solely because they were 
taught by Jesus Christ who, they tell us, was an 
authorized teacher from God; and that he was an 
authorized teacher from God, we can prove by mira- 
cles, and by miracles only. Religious truth never 
springs up spontaneously in the human mind; there 
is no revelation made from God to the human soul ; 
we can know nothing of religion but what is taught 
us from abroad, by an individual raised up and spe- 
cially endowed with wisdom from on high to be our in- 
structer. This individual we must hear and obey, 
because he speaks by divine authority. The fact, that 
he speaks from divine authority, no man of himself 
can know. There is no divinity in man to respond to 
and vouch for the divinity that speaks to him from 
without. Man has no inward power to recognise the 
voice of God spoken by the mouth of his inspired 
messengers. ‘These messengers, when they come to 
us from God, must bring their credentials, sealed with 
God’s seal; and God’s seal is a miracle. Hence the 
vital importance of miracles. They authenticate the 
mission of the teacher. Did not the teacher authen- 
ticate his mission by working miracles, we, alas for us! 
could not know whether he came from heaven above 
or from hell beneath; whether he were a teacher of 
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truth or of falsehood! God has made us all the dis- 
closures of truth, he proposes to make; and has sent 
us all the messengers he ever intends to send. How 
much then depends on the records in which are con- 
tained those miracles which authenticated the mission 
of these past messengers! Deprive us of the record 
of those miracles, or invalidate the testimony by which 
the genuineness, integrity, and authenticity of those 
records are established, and we shall be without 
God or hope in the world, plunged into midnight dark- 
ness, with not the glimmering of one feeble star even 
to direct us. 

Now all the authority we have for saying that the 
miracles, the sole vouchers for these God-commis- 
sioned teachers, were ever wrought, is the record in 
which they are contained. Admit for one moment 
that this record has been impaired by the lapse of 
ages, or corrupted by the hands through which it has 
passed, and that it has been interpolated ; its author- 
ity is gone, and all our proof of the fact, that miracles 
were ever wrought, vanishes as the morning mist be- 
fore the rising sun. Admit further, that this record 
is confessedly so corrupt that a modern critic may 
strike out at will any passage that does not comport 
with his notions, and where are we? This question, 
as it naturally must, appears to have suggested itself 
to our author. ‘“ The objections,” he says, ‘ which 
have been brought against the passages examined 
may be new to many readers, and a suspicion may 
arise in their minds, that were other passages in 
Matthew’s Gospel subjected to a like scrutiny, as 
great difficulties would be found, and their genuine- 
ness appear equally questionable. But after many 
years’ acquaintance with this Gospel, as an object of 
study, I have not come to such a result.” This we 
admit is much; but still we have no absolute surety 
that, although he has not come to such a result, 
others may not, and not only in reference to this Gos- 
pel, but to the others also. He rests the whole relig- 
ious edifice on the miracles. Having done this, he 
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comes along and strikes out two or three of the more 
important; his friend Dr. Palfrey, who was reviewed 
in a former number of this journal, follows and strikes 
out four or five more ; he must pardon us, then, if we 
are unable to view this proceeding without deep solic- 
itude; for who shall guaranty us that their succes- 
sors in the Divinity School of Cambridge, or that some 
other professors of Biblical Literature, shall not come 
along and strike out the remainder, and leave the 
building without any prop or support whatever. 

But conceding to historical testimony all that its 
warmest partisans can claim for it, — and we certainly 
esteem it very highly in its place, and in relation to 
the ends to which it is adapted, — we cannot help re- 
marking, that the condition of the greater part of man- 
kind, as to the evidences of their religious faith, must 
be anything but enviable, if there be not also another, 
a more immediate, a more certain, and amore available 
kind of evidence. The great mass of mankind have 
no access, and can have no access, to the historical 
evidence ; and very few of our race can aspire to the 
degree of historical information necessary to appre- 
ciate its value. On this point we must be allowed to 
recommend to those who reject all but historical evi- 
dence of Christianity, to study the works of Jonathan 
Edwards, a writer of whom we presume they have 
heard, and who, we will take it upon us to say, was 
one of the most extraordinary men this country ever 
produced, and one who would do honor to any country 
and to any age. He was the father of New England 
theology ; and whoever would comprehend that theol- 
ogy must comprehend his writings. On recurring to 
his writings, as we have lately done, for the first time 
since our boyhood, when we read but did not under- 
stand him, we have been astonished at the wealth of 
his intellect, and the depth of his philosophy, and 
delighted with the rational and spiritual character of 
his theology. He had grasped some profound and 
universal truths, which are now almost for the first 
time finding their true place in our systems of philo- 
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sophy; and if he still retained many errors as to his 
theological or metaphysical formulas, his mind stood 
in the front rank of the master minds of his day. On 
the point we are considering he says, — 


** Unless men may come to a reasonable, solid persuasion 
and conviction of the truth of the Gospel, by the internal evi- 
dence of it, in the way that has been spoken, viz. by sight of 
its glory ; it is impossible that those who are illiterate, and 
unacquainted with history, should have any thorough and 
effectual conviction of it at all. They may, without this, see a 
great deal of probability of it ; it may be reasonable for them 
to give much credit to what learned men and historians tell 
them ; and they may tell them so much, that it may look very 
probable and rational to them, that the Christian religion is 
true ; and so much, that they would be very unreasonable not 
to entertain this opinion. But to have a conviction, so clear, 
and evident, and assuring, as to be sufficient to induce them, 
with boldness to sell all, confidently and fearlessly to run the 
venture of the loss of all things, and of enduring the most exqui- 
site and long-continued torments, and to trample the world under 
foot, and count all things but dung for Christ ; the evidence they 
can have from history cannot be sufficient. It is impossible that 
men who have not something of a general view of the historical 
world, or the series of history from age to age, should come at 
the force of arguments for the truth of Christianity, drawn from 
history, to that degree, as to induce them effectually to venture 
their all upon it. After all that learned men have said to them, 
there will remain innumerable doubts on their minds; they will 
be ready, when pinched with some great trial of their faith, to 
say, ‘ How do I know this, or that? How do I know when 
these histories were written? Learned men tell me these his- 
tories were so and so attested in the day of them; but how do 
I know that there were such attestations then? They tell me 
there is equal reason to believe these facts as any whatsoever, 
that are related at such a distance ; but how doI know that other 
facts related of those ages ever were?’ Those who have not 
something of a general view of the series of historical events, 
and of the state of mankind from age to age, cannot see the 
clear evidence from history of the truth of facts in distant ages ; 
but there will endless doubts and scruples remain. 

“ But the Gospel was not given only for learned men. 
There are at least nineteen in twenty, if not ninety-nine in an 
hundred, of those for whom the Scriptures were written, that 
are not capable of any certain or effectual conviction of the 
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divine authority of the Scriptures, by such arguments as learn- 
ed men make use of. If men, who have been brought up in 
heathenism, must wait for a clear and certain conviction of the 
truth of Christianity, until they have learning and acquaintance 
with the histories of politer nations, enough to see clearly the 
force of such kind of arguments, it will make the evidences of 
the Gospel to them immensely cumbersome, and will render 
the propagation of the Gospel among them infinitely diffi- 
cult. 
* * * * * 

‘‘ We may therefore undoubtedly suppose and conclude, 
that there is some sort of evidence which God has given, that 
this covenant, and these promises are his, beyond all mere 
probability ; that there are some grounds of assurance of it 
held forth, which, if we were not blind to them, tend to give an 
higher persuasion, than any arguing from history, human tra- 
dition, &c., which the illiterate and unacquainted with history 
are capable of; yea, that which is GOOD GROUND FOR THE 
HIGHEST AND MOST PERFECT ASSURANCE THAT MANKIND HAVE 
IN ANY CASE WHATSOEVER. * * * But it is certain, that 
such an assurance is not to be attained by the greater part of 
those who live under the Gospel, by arguments fetched from 
ancient tradition, histories, and monuments. 

** And if we come to fact and experience, there is not the 
least reason to suppose, that one in an hundred of those, who 
have been sincere Christians, and have had a heart to sell all 
for Christ, have come by their conviction of the truth of the 
Gospel in this way. If we read over the histories of the many 
thousands that died martyrs for Christ, since the beginning of 
the Reformation, and have cheerfully undergone extreme tor- 
tures, in a confidence of the truth of the Gospel, and consider 
their circumstances and advantages; how few of them were 
there, that we can reasonably suppose, ever came by their as- 
sured persuasion this way ; or indeed, for whom it was possible 
reasonably to receive so full and strong an assurance, from such 
arguments ! Many of them were weak women and children, and 
the greater part of them illiterate persons, many of whom had 
been brought up in popish ignorance and darkness, and were 
but newly come out of it, and lived and died in times wherein 
those arguments for the truth of Christianity, from antiquity 
and history, had been but imperfectly handled. And indeed, 
it is but very lately that these arguments have been set in a clear 
and convincing light, even by learned men themselves: And 
since it has been done, there never were fewer thorough believ- 
ers among those who have been educated in the true religion ; 
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infidelity never prevailed so much, in any age, as in this, where 
in these arguments are handled to the greatest advantage. 

‘* The true martyrs of Jesus Christ are not those who have 
only been strong in the opinion that the Gospel of Christ is 
true, but those that have seen the truth of it; as the very name 
of martyrs or witnesses (by which they are called in Scrip- 
ture) implies. ‘Those are very improperly called witnesses of 
the truth of anything, who only declare they are very much 
of opinion that such a thing is true. ‘Those only are proper 
witnesses, who can, and do testify, that they have seen the 
truth of the thing they assert. John iii. 11: ‘ We speak that we 
do know, and testify that we have seen.’ John i, 34: ‘ And I 
saw, and bare record, that this is the Son of God.’ 1 John iv. 
15: ‘ And we have seen, and do testify, that the Father sent 
the Son to be the Savior of the world.’ Acts xxii, 14, 15: 
‘The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldst 
know his will, and see that Just One, and shouldst hear the 
voice of his mouth; for thou shalt be his witness unto all men, 
of what thou hast seen and heard.’ But the true martyrs of 
Jesus Christ are called his witnesses ; and all the saints, who 
by their holy practice under great trials, declare that faith, 
which is the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen, are called witnesses, (Heb. xi. 1. xii, 1,) be- 
cause by their profession and practice they declare their as- 
surance of the truth and divinity of the Gospel, having had the 
eyes of their minds enlightened to see divinity in the Gospel, 
or to behold the unparalleled, ineffably excellent, and truly di 
vine glory shining in it, which is altogether distinguishing, 
evidential, and convincing ; so that they may truly be said to 
have seen God in it, and to have seen that it is indeed divine ; 
and so can speak in the style of witnesses, and not only say, 
that they think that it is divine, but say, that it is divine, giv- 
ing it in - their testimony, pponupe they have seen 4 to be so. 


There is no true and saving faith, or oleeed conviction 
of the judgment, of the truth of the Gospel, that has nothing in 
it of this manifestation of its internal evidence in some degree. 
The Gospel of the blessed God does not go abroad begging for 
its evidence so much as some think ; IT HAS ITS HIGHEST AND 
MOST PROPER EVIDENCE IN ITSELF.”* 


This dae which some few biiilints us are potting 





* Works of President t Edwards, sitaevatine 1808. Vol. iv. p. 243- 
248. 
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forth with so much confidence, with regard to miracles 
as the sole proof of the divine mission of Jesus, and 
therefore, of the truth of Christianity, is, comparatively 
speaking, a recent innovation. It was unknown to 
the Fathers, who, we believe, never relied on miracles 
as the means of authenticating the mission of Jesus, 
or of establishing the truth of his doctrines. The Re- 
formers discarded it, — Luther especially. Edwards, 
we see, placed no confidence in it. The New England 
churches, in their doctrine of Experimental Religion, 
have uniformly borne their testimony against it. Ex- 
perimental religion means an inward perception and 
love of the truths of religion, and obedience to 
their commands. All who embrace it contend for 
another source of evidence than that of ancient, re- 
corded miracles. They contend, that they can have, 
from their own experience, a firm persuasion, and a 
well-grounded assurance of the truths of Christianity. 
This doctrine of experimental religion is the prevail- 
ing doctrine of the American Churches. The immense 
majority of the people in this country, who profess to 
be Christians, profess to have an inward assurance, 
direct and immediate from God, of the truth of the 
Christian religion. And this is what is called “ saving 
faith.” All other faith is looked upon as cold, for- 
mal, without vitality, and unable to bring the soul 
into union with God. 

That we have another source of evidence than the 
historical argument drawn from miracles, was taught 
by President Edwards, in a sermon on the Reality of 
the Spiritual Light, preached at Northampton, more 
than a century ago. In that remarkable sermon, he 
contends with great earnestness and force, that the 
soul has immediate intuition of the truth and divine 
excellency of the Gospel. He describes the Spiritual 
Light to be 


*“* A sense of the divine excellency of the things revealed in 
the word of God, and a conviction of the truth and reality of 
them thence arising. This spiritual light consists primarily in 
the former of those, viz. a real sense and apprehension of the 
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divine excellency of things revealed in the word of God. A 
spiritual and saving conviction of the truth of these things 
arises from such a sight of their divine excellency and glory ; 
so that this conviction of their truth is an effect and natural 
consequence of this sight of their divine glory. There is there- 
fore, in this spiritual light, a true sense of the divine and su- 
perlative excellency of the things of religion; a real sense of 
the excellency of God and Jesus Christ, and of the works of 
redemption, and the ways and works of God revealed in the 
Gospel. ‘There is a divine and superlative glory in these 
things. He that is spiritually enlightened truly apprehends and 
sees it, or has a sense of it. * * * There arises, from this 
sense of divine excellency of things contained in the word of 
God, a conviction of the truth and reality of them.” * 


Edwards, it may be urged, did not regard this pow- 
er of seeing, apprehending the truth and reality of the 
Gospel revelation, as one of the original powers of 
the soul, but as superinduced upon the soul in the fact 
of regeneration. But this makes no practical differ- 
ence. They, who regard it as one of the original pow- 
ers of the soul, regard it nevertheless as an immediate 
gift from God. The light, they would say, is in us, 
but is not us ; without it we could have no spiritual 
vision, but it is not ours ; it is God’s light shining in 
us. If Edwards should say it shines only in the hearts 
of the regenerate, they would say, in the hearts of the 
unregenerate it “shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not.’”? Both admit the reality 
of the Light, the ability to see and know the truth; and, 
if we find this ability whenever we are disposed to look, 
what difference does it make, whether it be bestowed 
then for the first time, or whether it had been always 
possessed in our unconscious life? We are required 
to behold “the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ ;”? and Edwards would contend, that all who 
look may behold it; and the others would say, those 
who do not look will not see it. 

The doctrine opposed to this which is set forth by 
Edwards, and almost universally embraced by the 





* Works of President Edwards, vol. viii. p. 296 — 299. 
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American Churches, is, as we have said, of a compara- 
tively recent date. We are not aware that it ever 
received any very distinct utterance, nor any firm hold 
upon any portion of the Church, till after the preva- 
lence of Locke’s philosophy, of which the author of 
the work under review is one of the few remaining 
disciples. Locke was a great and good man, but his 
philosophy was defective, and altogether unfriendly to 
religion. It denied the possibility of proving religion 
' by any other arguments than miracles addressed to 
the outward senses, and in point of fact, it denied 
even those. Locke reduces man to the capacity of 
receiving sensations, and the faculty of reflecting on 
what passes within us. According to him we can 
have no ideas which do not enter through the senses, 
or which are not formed by the operations of the mind 
on ideas received by means of sensation. Conse- 
quently, we can have no idea of anything which is not 
either an object of the senses or an operation of our 
own minds. Now as the truths of Christianity are 
confessedly neither objects of the senses nor opera- 
tions of our own minds, it follows that we can form 
no idea or conception of what they are, or what is 
their worth. Every consistent disciple of Locke 
must, therefore, conclude with Abner Kneeland and 
Frances Wright, that as the objects of religion 
transcend the horizon of human observation, we can 
decide nothing concerning them; and that the words 
God, the Soul, and the like, are mere words, to which 
the mind can affix no positive meaning. 

That we are right in this statement, may be histor- 
ically verified, and an historical verification must of 
all others be the most acceptable to our author; in- 
deed, the only kind of verification which we could 
expect him to regard with any degree of attention. 
France has for some time been proverbial for her infi- 
delity. Yet France is naturally religious, — much more 
so than the English nation, as her whole history dem- 
onstrates. Her natural tendency is to a spiritual 
philosophy. Descartes, Malebranche, and Cousin are 
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Frenchmen. Her infidelity is an exotic, transplanted 
from England. All the leading French Infidels, they 
who did the most to overturn the Church and prepare 
the Reign of Terror, were disciples of Locke and 
anglo-maniacs. Voltaire was the first, we believe, to 
introduce Locke into France, where simplified and sys- 
tematized by the Abbé Condillac, it was immediately 
professed by all the French philosophers. And what 
in France was the result of this philosophy ? In what 
did it end, when subjected to the free and vigorous 
action of the acute and logical mind of the French? It 
ended, as it must, inthe L’Homme Plante, and L’ Hom- 
me Machine of La Metrie, De l’Esprit of Helvetius, 
and Systéme dela Nature of d’Holbach. In a word, 
it ended in discarding all the objects of religious ven- 
eration and belief. 

And in what else does it, in fact, so far as logic is 
concerned, end in the mind of our author? Were it 
not for the miracles addressed to the outward senses, 
would he admit that we can know anything at all of 
the truth of the Gospel?—-that we can have any 
sufficient reason for believing in Jesus Christ as a 
teacher of truth? In himself, he professes to have no 
power of knowing whether what a teacher of religion 
says is true or false. If he believes what the teacher 
says, it is on the teacher’s word, because the teacher 
says so, and has worked a miracle to prove that he is 
an authorized teacher. He differs, then, from the 
French philosophes in no respect, save that he credits 
certain ancient writings to a greater extent than they 
did. 

Moreover, to a consistent follower of Locke’s phi- 
losophy, a miracle addressed to the outward senses 
can be no proof that the miracle-worker is from God. 
Assuming Locke’s point of departure, that the mind 
is a blank sheet, and that all the objects of our know- 
ledge are reducible to objects of sensation and the 
operations of our own minds, it follows that we can 
have in ourselves no power of apprehending anything 
distinct from the operations of our own minds but 
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sensible objects. We can, then, have in ourselves no 
power of apprehending religious truth, of apprehending 
the glory of God, the divinity of Christianity, the 
binding nature of Duty ; for all these are neither op- 
erations of our own minds, nor objects recognisable 
by the senses. Now, suppose these things to be an- 
nounced to us in words, even admitting we could com- 
prehend their significance, we could not perceive and 
know their truth and reality. But suppose, while we 
are pondering them in our minds, there appears in the 
centre of the blue arch, over our heads, a living Form 
of more than mortal radiance, outshining the sun, as 
the sun outshines the twinkling stars of night; and 
straight from that Form, in a clear and distinct voice, 
proceed the words, “I am God, the Creator and 
Upholder of the Universe; he who is teaching you is 
my beloved Son, whom I have commissioned to make 
known to you my will; hear ye him.” And forthwith 
the Form vanishes, darkness succeeds, the rocks rend, 
the tombs open, and many of the dead start to life. 
Here is a miracle, apparently as clear and as convincing, 
as could be asked; and what does it prove? The mes- 
senger from God must bring his credentials sealed 
with God’s seal, and God’s seal is a miracle, it is said. 
Be it so. But suppose, as every disciple of Locke 
must suppose, that we have noa priori knowledge of 
God’s seal, that we have never seen it, and have in our 
possession no fac-simile of it, how are we to recognise 
it when presented ? Does the disciple of Locke claim 
to be acquainted with God’s seal prior to its exhibi- 
tion? Or is he furnished with a fac-simile of it ? 
Alas, his fac-simile, when he produces it, is according 
to his own confession, “a piece of white paper.” 
Deny us then, prior to the exhibition, all knowledge of 
God and divine things, and the miracle can never 
prove tous that the miracle-worker bears with him the 
signet of the Almighty. The admission of miracles 
as a proof is, therefore, a gross inconsequence in a be- 
liever in Locke’s philosophy. 

The system of philosophy embraced by our author is 
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as fatal to all sound morality as it is to religious faith. 
All sound morality is based on the recognition of a 
law which we are bound to obey. It is not merely 
pleasant, useful, or best for us on the whole to obey it; 
but we are bound to obey it; it is our duty to obey it, 
whatever may be the consequences to ourselves. Now 
this law is obviously neither an object of sensation 
nor an operation of the human mind. The believer in 
Locke’s philosophy can, therefore, have no conception 
of it, unless he goes out of his system. We find no 
distinct recognition of this law in the system of Locke. 
Locke says, “ Things are good or evil only in reference 
to pleasure or pain. That we call good which is apt 
to cause or increase pleasure, or diminish pain in us, 
or to procure or preserve us the possession of any 
other good or diminish any evil.” Evil is the oppo- 
site of all this. Now morality must undoubtedly con- 
sist in eschewing evil, and voluntarily seeking good. 
He, therefore, is the most moral who the most earnestly 
seeks to diminish his own pain and increase his own 
pleasure. What this will be, will vary with almost 
every individual. One thing will please one man, and 
another thing another. ‘“‘ Hence it was,” says Locke, 
“‘ that the philosophers of old did in vain inquire whether 
the summum bonum consisted in riches, or virtue, bodily 
delights, or contemplation. And they might have as 
reasonably disputed whether the best relish were in 
apples, plums, or nuts.” Let the miser then rob and 
plunder the widow and the orphan to possess himself 
of the gold he craves, if he find his pleasure in it; 
let the cruel imbrue their hands in their brother’s 
blood, if it can gratify them; let the sensual indulge 
in their revelries, drunkenness, and debauchery, if they 
please. For says Locke again, “if there be no pros- 
pects beyond the grave, the inference is certainly right, 
let us eat, drink, and enjoy what we delight in, for 
to-morrow we shall die.”’ So also says the author of 
the work before us, in his review of Mrs. Hemans’ 
poetry in the Christian Examiner for January 1836. 
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“ Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Spem longam reseces.” 


“Quid brevi fortes jaculamur evo 
Multa ?” 


“Tetus in presens, animus quod ultra est 
Oderit curare, et amara lento 
Temperet risu.” 


“In the absence of religious faith this is true philosophy. 
If this life were the limit of our being, its pleasures and pains 
would be the only objects of our concern.” And again, “ If all 
human hopes were limited to this world, it would be folly for 
any one to act as if he and others were to exist forever.” 


He who hopes to live forever, we presume, ought to 
be a man of an elevated and noble character; he 
should do justly, love mercy, walk humbly; visit the 
fatherless and the widow in their afflictions; weep ever 
with those who weep; joy with those who joy; love 
truth, virtue, goodness ; and offer up ever to the Su- 
preme Father the incense of a pure, grateful, loving, 
and confiding heart. In a word, he must love and 
reverence truth and justice, and devote himself unre- 
servedly to the highest good of God’s creatures, his 
brethren. But if this life be the limit of our hopes, 
the opposite of all this will be true wisdom. Our au- 
thor is a wise man; and we cannot but regard it 
therefore as a truly fortunate circumstance, so far as 
the best “interests of society” are concerned, that 
he has hopes which extend beyond this world. 

But even these hopes, ina disciple of Locke, are ille- 
gitimate. Locke declares positively that a “life be- 
yond the grave” cannot be discovered by the reason, 
and that it is a mere matter of faith, which can be 
made known to us only by an outward revelation, au- 
thenticated by miracles addressed to the senses. Our 
author agrees with him. But this authentication of a 
revelation, by miracles addressed to the senses, we 
have demonstrated to be impossible, if Locke’s phi- 
losophy be true. No man who embraces that philoso- 
phy can indulge hopes of a future life, but at the ex- 
pense of his logical, his systematic consistency. There 
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is great fear, then, that he will lose them, and say, 
“ Let us eat, and drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we shall die.” 

The system of philosophy, on which we are animad- 
verting, is no less fatal to political liberty than to re- 
ligion and morality ; and the fact, that many generous 
defenders of freedom in its broadest sense, have some- 
times embraced it, makes nothing against this posi- 
tion ; for their defence of freedom was a sublime incon- 
sistency, which does them honor. This philosophy 
necessarily disinherits the mass. It denies to man all 
inherent power of attaining to truth. In religion, if 
religion it admits, it refers us not to what we feel and 
know in ourselves, but to what was said or done in 
some remote age, by some special messenger from 
God; it refers us to some authorized teacher, and 
commands us to receive our faith on his word, and to 
adhere to it on peril of damnation. It therefore de- 
stroys all free action of the mind, all independent 
thought, all progress, and all living faith. In politics 
it must do the same. It cannot found the state on the 
inherent rights of man; the most it can do, is to or- 
ganize the state for the preservation of such conditions, 
privileges, and prescriptions, as it can historically 
verify. ‘ Locke,” says, the author of the History of 
the United States, “deduces government from Noah 
and Adam, and announces its end to be the security 
of property.” His philosophy, if it decide in favor 
of freedom, can do it only on the ground of some con- 
tract, express or implied, made between the people 
and their rulers, on coming out of the state of nature 
into the social state. Its Magna Charta is preserved 
in the archives of state, not engraven on the heart, 
and preserved in the very constitution of man. Hence, 
the notion of a Contrdt Sociale so famous in French 
revolutionary history. 

The doctrine, that truth comes to us from abroad, 
cannot coéxist with true liberty. A democracy, in any 
worthy sense of the term, is founded only on the be- 
lef that “ there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
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of the Almighty giveth him understanding.” If the 
mass of the people can come to a knowledge and 
to the evidence of truth, only as truth comes to 
them from a teacher possessing inherent or miraculous 
powers for discovering and authenticating it, which 
they do not or may not also possess, democracy is an 
illusion, a utopian dream; nay, an attempt against 
nature, to which every wise man should oppose him- 
self. The democrat is not he who only believes in 
the people’s capacity of being taught, and therefore 
graciously condescends to be their instructer ; but he 
who believes that Reason, the light which shines out 
from God’s throne, shines into the heart of every man, 
and that truth lights her torch in the inner temple of 
every man’s soul, whether patrician or plebeian, a 
shepherd or a philosopher, a Croesus or a beggar. It 
is only on the reality of this inner light, and on the 
fact, that it is universal, in all men, and in every man, 
that you can found a democracy, which shall havea 
firm basis, and which shall be able to survive the 
storms of human passions. 

But the disciple of Locke denies the reality of this 
inner light; he denies the teachings and the authority 
of the universal Reason. Truth may, indeed, by a 
miracle, kindle her torch in one man’s mind, once in a 
thousand generations; but it is only as they borrow 
their light from him, that the mass can ever hope to 
be illuminated. He may be a central sun from which 
light may emanate, but they must be opaque and shine 
not save as he shines upon them. It is folly, there- 
fore, to repose confidence in the people, to entertain 
any respect for popular decisions. The disciple of 
Locke may compassionate the people, but he cannot 
trust them; he may patronize the masses, but he must 
scout universal suffrage, and labor to concentrate all 
power in the hands of those he looks upon as the en- 
lightened and respectable few. He distrusts the sta- 
bility and endurance of our institutions. He thinks 
we have made a hazardous experiment. The igno- 
rance of the people is so great, the influence of the 
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enlightened and respectable is so small, the passions 
of the multitude are so brutal, blind, and violent, that 
it is impossible that the experiment should succeed ; and 
our Republic must ere long fall like Athens or Rome, 
and a despotism be erected on its ruins. His good- 
ness of heart, his love of Humanity may induce him 
to make no open war upon our institutions, and in 
some instances, to do what he can to give them a fair 
trial ; but he works against his convictions, and hopes, 
if he hope at all, against hope. The history of the 
University, in which our author is or was a professor, 
together with that of her favorite sons, may tend to 
confirm this conclusion, to which invincible logic con- 
ducts us. That University, we believe, has not of 
late years been renowned for her reverence for the 
people, her faith in democratic institutions, or her 
efforts to establish universal suffrage and equal 
rights. We have not heard that she takes any pecu- 
liar pains to educate her sons in harmony with those 
free principles which are the just pride of all true 
Americans. And we do not expect that she will, so 
long as Locke is her text-book in philosophy. 

Our limits forbid us to proceed further. We have 
commented on the method of proving Christianity, 
adopted by the author of the book before us, as we 
have thought the cause of Christianity, true morality, 
and democratic freedom required. We war not with 
the author. He has the same right to adopt his method 
of proof that we have ours; but then he must expect 
that it will be commented on, and rejected even 
by those who think it insufficient, inconclusive, or 
too bold and hazardous. We can only add, that we 
have grieved to witness, of late, certain demonstrations 
of uncharitableness on his part towards some of our 
friends, and of a determination to check, by the use 
of hard names, and by severe denunciations, the free 
action of thought, and the bold utterance of honest 
opinion. In this he is inexcusable ; for it is well known 
that the brand of heresy is and long has been as deep 
on him as it can be on any one else; and we presume 
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that were he to recall somewhat of his past history, 
he would find that he himself has been guilty, if there 
be guilt in the matter, of the very charges he has re- 
cently brought against some of his former pupils, and 
younger brethren in the ministry. Perhaps he may 
recollect that he was once severely criticised for prais- 
ing an infidel. He would do well, then, not to fill the 
newspapers of this city with too many denunciations 
of a young man who chances to say a good word for 
the poet Shelley. The only wise course, the only consis- 
tent course, for any man to adopt, who resolves to think 
for himself, is to respect the right to think for one- 
self in every other man; and this, too, when that other 
man comes to conclusions different from his own, as 
well as when he comes to the same. 

For ourselves, we believe the method of proving 
Christianity, adopted by this theologian, essentially 
injurious to the cause of pure religion; but believing, 
as we do, that Christianity is seated in the heart of 
man, and is as indestructible and as immutable as his 
nature, we feel assured that it can survive the pub- 
lication of all such works as the one we have com- 
mented upon; and that, long after they shall be forgot- 
ten, it will lead us to build the temple, erect the altar, 
and bring to God our Father a perennial offering of 
love and duty. 


Art. V.— Manual of Political Ethics, designed chiefly 
for the use of Colleges and Students at Law. Part I. 
By Francis Lizzer. Boston: Charles C. Little and 
James Brown. 1838. 8vo. 


Tue object of this work, as indicated by the title 
and introductory chapters, is to state the principles of 
morals as applied to Politics. This is the branch of 
Political Philosophy commonly called the Law of Na- 
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tions. Dr. Lieber, however, expressly omits, for the 
present, any allusion to International Law; so that it 
is not very easy to see what is to form the precise 
subject of the treatise. His remarks on this head are 
not very clear; but so far as we understand him, his 
intention is to point out the moral rules by which the 
individual citizen, whether in or out of office, is to 
govern himself in his political conduct, so far as it 
relates to the internal affairs of his own country. 

This subject is, however, hardly entered upon in the 
present volume, which consists of two books, occupied 
respectively by treatises on Morals and on Politics, 
intended as introductory to the treatise on Political 
Ethics, which is to form the main subject of the work. 
The introductory matter in this arrangement is obvi- 
ously of a wider and more important character than 
the principal subject; and we think it would have 
been more natural to publish the treatises on Mor- 
als and Politics as independent works, than to bring 
them out as preliminaries to the essay on Poltt- 
ical Ethics. Buta really valuable treatise on either 
of the former topics would be so important and ac- 
ceptable a present to the reading world, that we should 
not be disposed to find fault with it, under whatever 
form it might make its appearance. 

The treatises on these subjects, that occupy the 
volume before us, are far from being entirely without 
value. They exhibit extensive reading and a generous 
tone of sentiment. ‘These, we think, are the chief 
merits. The principles are of the liberal political 
school, and make but little pretensions to originality, 
excepting, perhaps, in forms of expression, where the 
innovations are not always of the happiest kind. 
There is a great want of the precision of thought, 
which is indispensable in an elementary work, and of 
correct taste in style. The language is throughout 
obscure, confused, and full of foreign idioms, besides 
unauthorized terms, in many cases avowedly coined 
by the author. In this particular he adopts the usage 
of his German countrymen, who coin a new word 
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without scruple, whenever they think they have a new 
idea. We find no fault with this practice ; but then we 
must remind our author, that such innovations can 
only be justified by complete success ;— that is, the 
new word must be coined with so much skill and felic- 
ity, as to recommend itself at once to the favor of the 
public. In such cases, which are, however, exceed- 
ingly rare, the public receive it gratefully, and adopt 
it without hesitation. Where a new word is coined 
without necessity, or in a clumsy and unskilful man- 
ner, the effect is anything but agreeable. Of this 
latter unhappy description is a large proportion of 
Mr. Bentham’s coinage, and, we must add, of the new 
terms, which our author invents or adopts from oth- 
ers. Asa single example we may mention the word 
Catallactics, which he adopts, without naming his 
authority, from Archbishop Whately, as a substitute 
for Political Economy. ‘ Catallactics,” he says, “is 
far the best name that has been proposed for Po- 
litical Economy.” ‘This science, even in the most 
popular aspect in which it can be presented, is but 
too repulsive to most readers, and, if labelled with 
this formidable title, would, we fear, remain forever a 
sealed book to the million. We must say that we 
very much prefer the commonly received name. Ha- 
marchy and hamacratic, which come from the author’s 
own workshop, are to our ears not much better. 

The leading defect of the work, from which the 
particular faults adverted to above appear to result, 
is the want of maturity. The materials collected are 
valuable; the author’s reading is really extensive and 
varied ; but in his haste to make a new book out of 
the stock of information which he has collected; he 
has not given himself time to digest his facts, or to 
mature either his thoughts or his style. Hence the 
vagueness of his language in regard to the very ob- 
ject of his work, which, with a good deal of effort to 
explain it, he does not make quite clear to others, nor 
apparently to himself. Hence, too, the confused and 
outlandish aspect of the style, and the often loose and 
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unsuccessful manner, in which he endeavors to state 
principles, in themselves correct and true, in scien- 
tific forms. Dr. Lieber, if we are rightly informed, 
lectures professionally in one of the southern colleges 
upon the subjects treated in the present work. He is, 
therefore, very favorably situated for gradually ma- 
turing his conclusions, and bringing them to the high- 
est point of clearness and certainty, which he is able 
to give them, as well as for improving his taste and 
talent for mere literary composition. We should ad- 
vise him, as friends, not to publish, at present, the 
other part of the work, to consider the publication of 
the first part as non avenu, and to go on quietly and 
steadily for some time to come, reading, talking, 
thinking, and lecturing, without any view to publica- 
tion. Whether he would be able, under any circum- 
stances, to give us an original, profound, and com- 
plete,—in one word,—a standard work on Morals 
or Politics, we are rather inclined to doubt. But 
we are Satisfied, that, by following the course which 
we have pointed out, he would be able, some eight or 
ten years hence, to publish a work much more sub- 
Stantially valuable, and much better digested and 
written than the one before us is, or, when complete, 
is likely to be. 

An immature work, which does not contain the best 
results which the author is capable of furnishing, is, of 
course, hardly a fit subject for elaborate and extended 
criticism. We will merely add a few remarks upon 
the leading principles laid down respectively in the 
two divisions of the volume before us. 

The treatise on Morals, which occupies the first book, 
is less extensive and complete than that on Politics. 
Our author adopts the theory of a moral faculty, by 
which we recognise the distinction between right and 
wrong, but does not clearly indicate whether he con- 
siders it as belonging to the department of the under- 
standing or the affections. The principle which he 
lays down as the basis of natural law or morals is as 
follows: — I ama man: therefore I have a right to be 
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a man. — This principle, if it were true, would form 
a rather questionable foundation for the superstruc- 
ture of moral science, since the precise question in 
morals is, what are the rules or laws to which I am 
subject as a man? Independently of this, the prin- 
ciple is in itself very doubtful, or rather obviously 
untrue. It is a particular application of the general 
principle, which forms the groundwork of the philoso- 
phy of the Essay on Man, “ whatever 1s, is right.”” — 
Iam; therefore I amright. Is this correct and satis- 
factory reasoning? Is there no such thing as wrong 
or evil in the world? If there be, how can the mere 
fact, that a thing exists, prove it to be right? If there 
be not, why take the trouble to write a book upon the 
distinction between right and wrong? Why could 
not the worst man in existence prove his rectitude in 
this way, just as well as the best? J am a thief; 
therefore Ihave a right to be a thief. This is just as 
strong an argument as the more general proposition, 
Iam aman ; therefore I have a right to be a man; 
or the still more universal axiom of Pope and Bo- 
lingbroke, — whatever is, is right. 

Were the principle as true, as it is obviously false, 
it could not be used as the basis of moral philosophy. 
The law of nature is the system of relations estab- 
lished by the Creator among the individual members 
of the human race. The rights, belonging to indi- 
viduals under this system, are the consequences and 
not the basis of it. I have a right as a father to re- 
spect from my children; but the fact, that I am a 
father, is not the basis of this right. My right results 
from the general law of nature, that fathers are enti- 
tled to respect from their children, which had its 
foundation in the will of the Creator. The fact, that 
Iam a father, does not establish the law, but merely 
brings: me within its operation. So the President of 
the United States is entitled by law to receive twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year from the public treasury. 
The fact, that he is President, brings him within the 
operation of the law, but the foundation of his right 
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is the law itself, and this has for its basis the will of 
the people. 

The treatise on Politics, which forms the second 
part of the present volume, is more full, and on the 
whole more satisfactory, than the one on Morals, but 
is, after all, far from being a thorough and finished 
work. - The author’s theory on the origin of society 
is rather obscure. He very properly rejects the idea 
of a state of individual independence anterior to the 
existence of society ; but he seems, on the other hand, 
hardly willing to admit that society is the original 
condition. On this subject Cicero has expressed him- 
self in the following terms. “Bees do not congre- 
gate for the purpose of constructing a honey-comb, 
but, being by nature gregarious animals, combine 
their labor in making a comb. And man, even still 
more, is formed by nature for society, and subse- 
quently, as a member of society, promotes the common 
good in conjunction with his fellow creatures.” This 
appears to us to be sound doctrine. Our author 
quotes the passage, and rather peremptorily adds, 
“ neither one or [nor] the other is the case.” Now when 
Cicero says one thing and Dr. Lieber another, we are 
strongly tempted, not perhaps to apply the malo errare, 
but to suspect that the Doctor labors under a mistake, 
which seems to be in this case a mistake in regard to 
his own meaning. The reasons by which he sustains 
his contradiction of Cicero are curious. “ It is true,’’ 
he says, “ that man ts led to promote the final ends of 
society, to move towards them, long before he is fully 
aware of them, but he is not, as has been stated, 
instinctively gregarious, nor does he join society in 
consequence of reflection.”” If then neither instinct nor 
reflection lead him into society, what does? Our au- 
thor replies in the next sentence: —“ He is led to 
do it by his nature, physical and intellectual, which 
gradually unfolds itself with every step of progress 
he makes.”” Now we are at a loss to imagine what is 
meant by the physical and intellectual nature of man, 
as the terms are here used, unless it be instinct and 
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reflection. To us the two phrases appear to be iden- 
tical in their signification. Our author, instead of 
being as he supposes at issue with Cicero, agrees with 
him exactly ; and if he had known his own meaning a 
little better, might have spared himself the trouble of 
his somewhat unceremonious contradiction of the il- 
lustrious Roman. 

Montesquieu treats this point more concisely than 
Cicero, and with more precision than Dr. Lieber. “I 
hear much said,” he remarks, “ about the origin of 
society. The whole matter lies in a nutshell. Men 
are born by the side of their parents, and there they 
stay. This is society and the origin of society.” 

The origin and nature of Property are treated in 
the same vague way. Considerable pains are taken 
to prove that production gives to the producer a prop- 
erty in his product; but the author does not feel that 
the only delicate question in this matter is how much 
of this product represents the labor of the individual 
producer, and of course belongs to him. The individ- 
ual is supported by society and his family, for ten, 
twenty, or, in some cases, thirty years, before he can 
bring out anything valuable. At this period he begins 
to produce. This product represents, first, his own 
labor upon this particular article, and, secondly, the 
labor of society and of his family, which has been 
employed upon him, and, as it were, accumulated in 
his person. 

The society, therefore, and the family, of which the 
individual is a member, have the same right to their 
proportional share in his product that he has. It is 
the fruit of their labor, as well as of his. Who shall 
make the distribution? This is done and can only 
be done by the society. The society, acting through 
the government, agreeably to general laws, levies, in 
the first place, upon the individual product, the pro- 
portion wanted for social purposes. The amount to 
be taken in this way is at her discretion. If neces- 
sary she takes the whole, and even anticipates in the 
form of public loans, the whole labor of one or more 
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future generations Society having taken her share, 
the rest remains for the use of individuals. But is 
this remainder distributed at the discretion of the 
individual producer? By no means. Society again 
steps in, and determines by law the principles on 
which the distribution shall be made. To a large 
numerical majority, the married women, and the chil- 
dren of both sexes, she says, “‘ you have no property 
in the product of your labor; it belongs, after deduc- 
tion of the amount wanted for the public, to the head 
of the family.” To the heads of families and the men 
of mature age, she says, “ The produce of your labor 
and of that of your family, if you have one, is placed 
in your hands, to be employed for your and their sup- 
port, agreeably to fixed laws.” 

What then becomes of the supposed right of prop- 
erty in the individual to the fruit of his labor? It is 
apparent that the right of society is throughout para- 
mount ; that society possesses and exercises, under 
all forms of government, a discretionary power over 
the whole produce of the labor of its members ; levy- 
ing upon it at discretion, in the first place, the amount 
wanted for its own use, and then determining at dis- 
cretion the principles on which the rest shall be 
held and distributed. 

Society is, in short, a great joint-stock concern, 
possessing of right, and exercising in fact, under all 
forms of government, the power of disposing, at 
discretion, of the produce of the labor of all its mem- 
bers. Property is the power entrusted to individu- 
als by the society, that is, by law, of disposing to a 
limited extent, in specified forms and for specified 
purposes, of a part of the produce of their own labor 
or that of others. 

Of all this we find little or nothing in the work of 
Dr. Lieber. He confines himself, upon this topic, to a 
labored argument in support of the proposition, that 
individuals have an exclusive right to the produce of 
their own labor; a proposition undisputed and indis- 
putable in the popular sense, in which it is commonly 
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used, but in any strict and scientific construction of 
it, about as plausible, as it would be to say that the 
individual operative who puts the last finish to a piece 
of broadcloth, which has been manufactured by the 
joint labor of perhaps a hundred workmen, out of 
materials and by the aid of machinery furnished by 
the labor of a hundred others, has a just right of 
property in the whole. 

The nature and incidents of Sovereignty are dis- 
cussed by Dr. Lieber at considerable length. He de- 
fines the term as follows: — ‘Sovereignty is the 
necessary existence of the state, and that right and 
power, which necessarily or naturally flow from it.” 
We are free to say, that this definition does not seem 
to us remarkably fortunate. Indeed we greatly doubt 
whether, if we had read the definition without seeing 
the word defined, we should readily conjecture what 
it was. By Sovereignty we understand the supreme, 
that is, the highest, or ultimate power*in the state, 
which controls all others, and from which all others 
are derived. Dr. Lieber is rather puzzled to assign 
the origin of this power. He says, — 


“If a man were to ask, in earnest, whence does this power 
flow, he could only be answered by a counter-question, such 
as, whence do you derive the right of breathing? He would 
answer, ‘ my existence is the self-evident proof of my right of 
existence, and in order to exist breathing is absolutely neces- 
sary.” The same applies to sovereignty. Absolute neces- 
sity gives in all cases sovereign power, namely, that primitive 
power, which supersedes all other, as it is its source. The 
crew of a vessel are in a state of mutiny; the captain has 
been killed; an energetic man among the passengers unites 
the latter and part of the crew with himself; he seizes the 
mutinous sailors; there is no possibility of subduing or pre- 
venting them in any other way from piratical acts. He tries 
them with the assistance of his fellow-passengers, and hangs 
them. He is right; and provided he can prove everything 
as stated above, he will be justified by any court, which decides 
according to strict justice and this alone.” 


It may be true that the passenger is right, but the 
case supposed seems to us to be a very strange illus- 
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tration of the nature and origin of the supreme power 
in a state. It is evidently a case of exception, and 
would illustrate more correctly a usurpation of polit- 
ical power under justifiable circumstances. The na- 
ture and origin of the supreme power, regularly exist- 
ing in a State, are better illustrated by the authority of 
the master of a vessel over his crew and passengers. 
He derives it from his owners who fitted out the ves- 
sel. Societies, in like manner, derive their sovereignty 
from the power which created them, and established as 
the law of their nature, that they should have supreme 
and ultimate power over their members. 

The volume closes with remarks on the different 
forms of government according to the usual divisions. 
Our author proposes a new division. If we under- 
stand him rightly, all states where the principle of 
government, whether monarchy, aristocracy, or de- 
mocracy, operates absolutely, are to be called autar- 
chies, while those, in which the operation of the pre- 
dominating principle is controlled by other forces, 
existing within the community, are to take the name 
of hamarchies. England and the United States are, 
it seems, hamarchies. Hamarchy, is, in fact, we sus- 
pect, little else than our old acquaintance mized govern- 
ment under a new name. We are far from being 
certain, however, that we correctly apprehend the 
author’s idea; for after laboring very hard through 
several paragraphs to tell what he means by autarchy 
and hamarchy, he leaves us almost as much in the 
dark as we were before. The nearest approach to a 
precise definition is the following. “ Hamarchy is 
that polity, which has an organized, or organic life, 
if I may say so, in which a thousand distinct parts 
have their independent action, yet are by the general 
organism united into one whole, or into one living 
system.” Again. “In the autarchy laws are made by 
the power ; in the hamarchy they are rather generated ; 
in the autarchy the law is absolute, after it has been 
made; in the hamarchy the law modifies itself in the 
application and operation. The political organism 
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may prevent its action entirely, not by force, but sim- 
ply because it cannot operate.”? As we are rather 
friendly to “ the supremacy of the laws,’ we should, 
for ourselves, prefer the autarchy, in which, it seems, 
the laws, when fairly made, are absolute, to the ha- 
marchy in which their action is prevented, for the 
very sufficient reason, that they cannot operate. In- 
deed if hamarchy be a form of government, in which 
the laws cannot operate, we should question the claim 
of the United States to the title, for it is an acknow- 
ledged fact, that the power of the law, as such, is 
greater in this country, than in any other. At all 
events, we must say that we prefer the name of Repre- 
sentative Democracy to that of Hamarchy, as decidedly 
as we do that of Political Economy to Catallactics. 
We would remark, as a deficiency in the present 
work, the almost total omission of any notice of the 
principle of Representation, the great modern improve- 
ment that has opened a new era in political science. 
The little that our author says of it appears to us to 
be erroneous. But this notice has already exceeded 
the intended limits, and we must bring it at once to 
a close, reserving what farther we have to say upon 
the subject for the appearance of the second volume. 


Art. VI.— Pouitica PARTIES—THEIR PROSPECTS —THE 
LESSON TAUGHT US BY THE RESULT OF LATE ELECTIONS. 


In all countries where there is life, where thought 
is active, and has scope to manifest itself in some 
degree, the community is divided into two parties 
more or less equal in numbers and strength. One 
party may be termed the Stationary Party, the party 
whose object is to retain things as they are, or to re- 
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call the order that is passing away; the other party 
may be termed the Movement Party, the party whose 
leading object is always to develop and improve the 
existing order, or to introduce a new, and, as it hopes, 
a better order. The members of the first named party 
are usually that portion of the community whom the 
existing order, whatever it may be, most favors, or 
who hope the most from things as they are; and con- 
sequently of those who have, or fancy they have, the 
most to lose by a change: the members of the last 
named party are, in general, those on whom the bur- 
den of the existing order chiefly falls; who suffer the 
evils of things as they are, and of course, of those 
who have the most room to hope that a change will 
better their condition. 

They whom the existing order of things most favors 
are in most countries the few; they whom it favors 
the least are the many. The interest, then, sought to 
be promoted by the stationary party, is necessarily 
the interest of the few in contradistinction to that of 
the many. Its object is always to secure or increase 
the special advantages of the few over the many. — It 
is therefore always the party of privilege,— the 
aristocratic party. The movement party is the op- 
posite of the stationary party. Its object is to dimin- 
ish the privileges enjoyed by the few, and to intro- 
duce as great a degree of equality as is practicable 
among all the members of the community. It is 
therefore the party of equality, and consequently, the 
democratic party. The war which is ever carried on 
between these two parties, whatever the name it may 
bear, or the forms it may assume, is always, at bot- 
tom, a war of Equatity acainst Priviece. 

These two parties may be found in every country in 
Christendom ; and in every country in Christendom 
does the war of Equality against Privilege rage with 
more or less fierceness, and with prospects of an issue 
more or less favorable to the movement or democratic 
party. Here, as well as in all other Christian coun- 
tries, does this fearful war rage; and perhaps never 
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with more fierceness than at this present moment. 
But Equality is stronger here than elsewhere ; it has 
gained here more than any where else, — has achieved 
more brilliant and decisive victories, and conquered a 
larger extent of territory. It therefore comes to the 
battle with high hopes, and with great confidence in 
its own strength, and the terror its name inspires. 
Nevertheless it can count on no easy victory. Privi- 
lege exists here,—has existed here from the origin 
of our government,—and will exist much longer. 
Its forces are numerous, well disciplined, well fur- 
nished, and liberally paid; and they promise to do 
effectual service in its cause. 

These two parties have always existed here, and they 
showed themselves very distinctly in the Convention 
which framed the Federal Constitution. The party 
of Privilege, the aristocratic party, feeling themselves 
in the position to wield the power of the government, 
and of course to wield it in their own favor, asked 
for a strong government,—one capable of holding 
the people in awe, in check, in submission. The 
party of Equality, the democratic party, on the other 
hand, distrustful of governments, in consequence of 
having suffered from their abuses, demanded a weak 
government and a strong people; so that the few, by 
seizing its reins, should not be able to make the gov- 
ernment trample on the rights and the interests of the 
many. The party of Equality triumphed, so far as 
the organization to be given to the Federal govern- 
ment was concerned. 

This triumph threatened to be fatal to the party of 
the few. Equality was proclaimed, and the death- 
warrant of Privilege was signed. The partisans of 
Privilege took the alarm, and resolved, come what 
might, to save its life and prolong its reign. But 
how was this to be done? Not openly, avowedly, 
directly; but covertly, indirectly, while professing 
and appearing unto the party of the many to be labor- 
ing for the good of the whole people. They must, 
while seeming to yield to the popular voice, gain pos- 
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session of the government, and place themselves in a 
position to control its measures. 

This, after all, was not so difficult as it seemed: 
Governments cannot operate without funds; conse- 
quently, they who can control its funds, or the sources 
whence it obtains them, can control its action. By 
connecting the fiscal concerns of government inti- 
mately with the business operations of the country, 
they who have the control of those operations, neces- 
sarily control the government. 

Consequently, the first effort of the aristocratic par- 
ty, after their defeat in the Convention, was to bring 
about this connexion. This they did, first, by funding 
the national debt, and making thereby a portion of 
the capitalists the creditors of the government; and 
secondly, by chartering a National Bank, and making 
it the depository of the government funds, which were 
to be used as the basis of loans to business men. 
The party of Privilege became, as a matter of course, 
the purchasers of government stock, and the owners of 
the Bank; they became, therefore, the creditors of the 
government, and through the bank, sustained by gov- 
ernment funds, the creditors of the whole trading com- 
munity, and through the trading community, of nearly 
the whole population; and therefore able to exercise 
over both government and people the all but absolute 
control, which the creditor exercises over the debtor. 
With this control the aristocratic party cared little 
for the democratic forms of government, the people in 
their simplicity had adopted; nay, they became par- 
tial to those forms, for under them they could carry 
their measures into effect without suspicion, and make 
it believed that they were approved and carried into 
effect by the people themselves. 

This was the system early devised and adopted to 
defeat the people, and prolong the reign of Privilege. 
We say not that it was wholly framed before hand, 
“‘with malice prepense,”’ nor that all who supported it 
foresaw all its bearings. It was doubtless adopted in 
most cases instinctively, because the interests of those 
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by whom it was adopted led to it; and because some 
whom a portion of the people respected supported it. 
Be this as it may, such was the system, briefly given, 
adopted by Hamilton, who thought altogether more of 
guarding governments against the turbulence of the 
mob, than the people against the tyranny of govern- 
ments. Such was the system sustained by the old 
Federal party, and such, too, is the system, unless we 
are grossly deceived, sustained by its veritable suc- 
cessor, the modern Whig party. Hence the import- 
ance of the Currency question; hence the bearings of 
the Independent Treasury Bill. The Whig party, at 
least, “ their leaders,” wish to retain the government 
in the hands of the party of Privilege; and they are 
well aware that they can do this only by a National 
Bank, which shall centralize the money power, and 
give it unity of aim and effort. The democratic party, 
—the real democratic party, we mean, whatever its 
name,— wish for an Independent Treasury, because it 
is the only treasury known to the Constitution, and 
because they would emancipate the government from 
the fatal thrall of the creditor influence, and enable it 
to feel and obey the impulse of the popular will. 

Here is the great question which now divides the 
country :— Independent Treasury, and a government 
free to follow the democratic will, or a National Bank, 
and a government and people under the dominion of 
the party of Privilege. The question is one of magni- 
tude, of immense bearings; altogether more so than 
that which induced our fathers to take up arms against 
the mother country. There is a deeper principle in- 
volved in the question now at issue, than in that of 
the duty of “three pence a pound on tea,” which our 
fathers refused to pay. If we had failed in our effort 
to resist foreign taxation, we should have been exter- 
nally enslaved ; but if we fail in our effort to resist 
the rechartering of a National Bank, and to secure 
the Independent Treasury, we become enslaved both 
externally and internally. The recharter of a Na- 
tional Bank is a regular installation of the Money 
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Power, as the hereditary sovereign of this country, who 
cannot henceforth be dethroned without one of those 
social convulsions, of which we have had an example 
in the French Revolution. 

Well, what is the prospect? What will be the 
issue of this fearful and protracted war of Equality 
against Privilege? Which party will win the day? 
As yet neither party has won. The battles thus far 
fought have been very nearly drawn battles, and both 
parties have felt it necessary to retire and recruit 
their forces. What will be the issue, we know not; 
though we have no fears but the Right in the long run 
will triumph. The difficulty of foreseeing the immediate 
result arises from the great confusion of parties. On 
the side of Privilege are whole battalions who belong 
to the army of Equality; while more than one division 
of the army of Equality is led on by a chief, whose 
only appropriate place is in the ranks of the army of 
Privilege. ‘This confusion is disastrous. Were the 
opposing parties fairly drawn out, were there no dem- 
ocrats fighting for Privilege, and no aristocrats pre- 
tending to fight for Equality, the contest would not 
be doubtful. If all true Whigs, according to the 
present meaning of the term, were on one side, and 
all true democrats on the other, — were the line, which 
separates the two parties by which the country is now 
divided, drawn accurately between the partisans of 
Privilege and the friends of Equality, there would be 
no engagement; the Independent Treasury would be 
at once established, and the project for a National 
Bank abandoned in despair. For, there can be no 
question that the great mass of the people of this 
country are thoroughly democratic, and that they have 
the moral power to make every needed sacrifice for 
the triumph of democracy. No measure, clearly seen 
to be anti-democratic, can stand the least possible 
chance of succeeding. No party, not believed to be 
democratic, can rise even to respectable minority. 

Of this our late elections have afforded us ample 
proof. Wedo not in this respect refer to the suc- 
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cesses of the democratic party, so called; for in fact 
neither party has gained much to boast of; though 
the democratic party has gained somewhat since 
1837 ; but we refer to the claims which both parties 
set up. The Whig party, which, whether right or 
wrong, we have been in the habit of regarding as the 
legitimate heir of the old Federal party, modified 
merely to meet the new questions which have come 
up, has not been willing to rest its claims on the fact 
of its being the continuation of that party; but it has 
called itself democratic, and challenged success on 
the ground of being more democratic than the demo- 
cratic party itself. Why has it done this, if not from 
the conviction that democracy is the dominant faith 
of the country, and that all open and avowed cppo- 
sition to it must be unavailing? In doing this, has it 
not said that its success must be proportionate to the 
belief it can produce that it is the real democratic 
party ? that to conquer it must steal the democratic 
thunder, and swear that it is whig property? If so, 
it is well; it is a proof that the American people are 
sound at the core, and that nothing is necessary to 
carry any measure but to make it be seen to be a truly 
democratic measure. 

The course pursued by the democratic party, so 
called, for the last year, has also testified clearly to 
the same point. We could say something against the 
party which has called. itself democratic, were we 
so disposed; especially in the State of New York, 
where it has been twice so severely rebuked. The 
failures of that party have been entirely owing to 
itself. A party really democratic is in harmony with 
the dominant sentiment of the American people, and 
must be invincible. But the party which has borne 
the name has not always been true to the principle. 
Confident in its numbers, its organization, and the 
prestige of its name, it has taken too little care to be 
really and truly democratic in its principles. It had 
too little respect, at least, the men who for a long 
time gave it its tone, had too little respect for the 
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equality recognised by our institutions, and which the 
people were craving to see realized. In this fact 
must we look for the cause of the reverses which it 
has experienced. No party ever fails or loses ground 
unless by its own fault; and there is no greater folly, 
not to say injustice, than for one party to attribute its 
ill success to the intrigues of another. Let a party 
be true to the dominant idea of its country, and its 
success is as certain as the revolutions of the earth. 
When it deserts that idea, when it loses sight of the 
principle which makes the life of its country, and de- 
pends on something else for success, it fails, and de- 
servedly fails. We are free to confess that the party, 
calling itself democratic, had, to some extent, at least, 
lost sight of the democratic principle ; it had imbibed 
some of the doctrines, and adopted the practices, of 
the party of Privilege. And severely, and justly too, 
has it been rebuked. But,—and this is the point, — 
it bids fair to profit by its rebukes, and henceforth to 
be in fact, as well as in name, the democratic party. 
The failures of the administration party, not its 
successes, are to us the encouraging facts we witness. 
We say not this because we would see that party 
driven from power, nor because we have any appre- 
hensions that it will be; but because we believe that 
party had in many places become exceedingly corrupt. 
The time has not long gone by, since it was more than 
the reputation of a member of that party was worth, 
to be bold and uncompromising in the advocacy of 
true democratic measures and doctrines. We have 
not forgotten the manner in which it received, some 
years ago, the very proposition for an Independent 
Treasury which it now puts forth; nor have we for- 
gotten a certain Proclamation, which, for its stron 
centralizing doctrines, surpassed even what the bold- 
est leaders of the old Federal party would have dared 
put forth under similar circumstances; nor the de- 
moralizing doctrine unblushingly avowed on the floor 
of the United States Senate, that “ to the victor belong 
the spoils; ” nor the reception which was given to the 
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really democratic doctrines proposed by the working- 
men,— doctrines which are now, in substance, the 
creed of the party. We have not: forgotten these 
things ; but we do not bring them against the party 
as it now is; we refer to them merely for the purpose 
of showing that the failures the party has experienced 
were not uncaused nor unmerited. The party needed 
to be checked, to be made aware that it would be per- 
mitted to possess power, only on the condition of 
being thoroughly democratic. Its failures were a 
needed discipline ; its reverses, as in the case of in- 
dividuals, were necessary to purify its heart, and by 
purifying to fortify it,—-to throw it back on first 
principles, and compel it, as it hoped for success, to 
place itself in harmony with the great democratic idea 
which constitutes the life of the country. And it has 
fallen back on first principles; it has revived the old 
party lines, and brought on virtually the same con- 
troversy as that of 798. It has done this, and already 
we see the good effects of it; already do we see its 
strength increase, and its prospects of success bright- 
en; and if it will but remain true to the creed it now 
avows, it must soon have the great body of the Con- 
federacy with it. 

The true,— we say not the nominal, — democratic 
party, always relies with a firm faith on principle. It 
is conscious of its own rectitude, that its cause is the 
cause of truth and justice; and it knows the people 
are with it; that the prayers of all good men, the 
world over, are for it; and that Heaven, with all its 
omnipotence, stands pledged to give it success. In 
prosperity it is not elated; in adversity it does not 
despond ; but ever keeps on the even tenor of its 
way with a serene brow and a tranquil pulse. It con- 
fides too firmly in the power of truth and justice to 
ever resort to artifice for its success. Calmly, but 
distinctly, it proclaims its great doctrines, which are 
always the intuitions of the Universal Reason, and 
doubts not that in due time those doctrines will em- 
body themselves in institutions, and diffuse their fra- 
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grance over the whole earth. 

Into perfect harmony with this true democratic 
party, we think we see the democratic party, so called, 
now coming,— and therefore do we hope. If it puts 
forth the doctrines it now does, and adheres to them 
in its practice, as we have reason to believe it will, 
it must secure the codperation of every man who has 
democratic sympathies and hopes. As it presents 
itself to us to-day, it is the true Movement Party of 
the country, forming the advanced guard of the grand 
army of progress now displaying its plumes through- 
out the civilized world, and promising not to lay down 
its arms till man everywhere is free, and the true 
kingdom of God is established on the earth. It is the 
party of Liberty, of Humanity, and as such must 
commend itself to every friend of his race. If it ful- 
fil its present promises, it will realize a truly demo- 
cratic society; enlist religion, art, science, literature, 
philosophy, on its side, and prove to the world that 
man can be really great and good only where the peo- 
ple are sovereign. 

The result of late elections and the present aspect 
of parties, teach us forcibly the necessity of adhering 
to the great principles which lie at the foundation of 
our institutions. Our present embarrassments, so far 
as concerns Federal politics, arise from the fact that 
the Republican party which came into power with 
Mr. Jefferson, soon lost sight of the principles of the 
Federal constitution, and gradually came to adopt the 
principles avowed by the party over which it had tri- 
umphed. At the close of the war all the tendencies 
of the Republican party were to the centralizing doc- 
trines of the Federal party. The amalgamation of 
the two parties, which followed soon after, was 
brought about not by the fact that Federalists became 
Republicans, but by the fact that Republicans became 
Federalists. Here is the source of our difficulties, — 
difficulties which can be surmounted only by going 
back to the principles of ’98, and, in Federal politics, 
planting ourselves firmly on the doctrine of State 
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Rights. We must revive TRuE FeEpeRatism, and recal 
the Federal government to the few specific objects for 
which the States in their sovereign capacity instituted 
it. Let this be done by the democratic party, and 
every old Jeffersonian Republican, every young man 
who comprehends the theory of the Federal govern- 
ment, must and will rally to its support. If it does 
not do this, it will fail, and justly. 

In the states themselves, the party must become 
really and truly democratic. It must go for the whole 
people; against all monopolies ; against all exclusive 
privileges ; against all aristocratic measures; and in 
favor of mild and equal laws; in favor of equal 
rights; in favor of education, literature, art, and phi- 
losophy. It must plant itself on the primitive fact, 
that all men are born essentially equal, and that there 
is something divine in every man. It must be ever 
on the side of freedom, sympathize with the op- 
pressed, with all who are struggling for their rights. 
It must be high-toned and moral; confiding in the 
people, and still more in the immortal vigor of truth 
and justice. 

Then its triumph, though it may not be to-day, nor 
to-morrow, is certain ; and its triumph will be a bless- 
ing to the country, — to the world. 

But in order to succeed, the democratic party must 
bear in mind that its hopes of success should rest on 
the fact, that it rallies around a principle which is 
planted deep in the human heart, and in the triumph 
of which entire Humanity is interested. The masses 
are moved only by great and everlasting principles, 
which touch every individual of the race. Par- 
ties, merely as parties, are nothing to the masses; 
individuals, as simple individuals, are nothing to 
them. A Clay, a Webster, a Van Buren, a Calhoun, 
are nothing to them, any further than they are the 
impersonations of great principles. Show them that 
this or that man embodies in himself the cause of the 
millions, that in raising him to office the cause of the 
millions is secured, and then as the representative of 
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a cause does he become of importance; and it is only 
then that he ceases to be an object of indifference. 
No matter how great or how worthy a man is, viewed 
simply as an individual, the masses will not sustain 
him, and ought not to sustain him, unless he repre- 
sents their cause. ‘This is seen in literature as well 
as in politics. What has not been said to depreciate 
Byron! His character has been depicted in the most 
unfavorable light possible; and critics and reviewers 
have pronounced his poems destructive of all that is 
dear to man and society; they have dwelt long and 
often on the immoralities of which he was guilty; and 
yet he is the Poet of the age; every body reads him; 
the millions clasp him to their heart, for they recog- 
nise in him the poet of Humanity; they hear him 
speaking out for man, for freedom, and declaring in 
tones that thrill through their inmost souls, — 


“ And I will war, at least in words (and — should 
My chance so happen — deeds) with all who war 
With thought ;— and thought’s foes by far most rude, 
Tyrants and sycophants have been and are. 
I know not who may conquer: If I could 
Have such a prescience, it should be no bar 
To this my plain, sworn, downright detestation 
Of every despotism in every nation.” 


And they claim him as one of themselves, cherish him 
as the apple of their eye, and defend him as it were 
with their lives against every adversary who would 
rise up against him. On the other hand, with all the 
advantage of private and personal worth, with all the 
puffing and blowing, and heaving and tugging of 
critics and reviewers, nothing can be made of Words- 
worth. The people do not hear his voice nor follow 
him. Though he sings of “ Beggars,” “ Waggoners,” 
and “Idiot Boys,” and in the simplest strains, his 
song fetches no echo from the universal heart of Hu- 
manity. He impersonates no cause; at least, he 
impersonates not the cause which is dear to the mil- 
lions. Ever must he live or die as the Poet of the 
Lakes, and experience the fate of the local and tem- 
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porary objects he sings. In accordance with the same 
law, a Webster, with his almost superhuman talents, 
can wake no response to his appeals. The people do 
not hear him, do not follow him, because they do not 
recognise him as an impersonation of their cause. 
A Jackson, again, carries the people with him. When 
he speaks there comes an echo from all parts of the 
republic. Notwithstanding all that is said against 
him, notwithstanding the virulent assaults upon his 
moral and personal character, upon his intellect, upon 
his acquirements, upon his public acts, he secures the 
masses, because in supporting him they feel they are 
securing the triumph of their own cause. And if 
Mr. Van Buren fail in his administration, it will be 
because he fails to identify himself in the minds of 
the people with the popular cause. Let him be really 
and truly the representative of that cause, and no 
power on earth can prevent his reélection. 

The contest for men is insignificant. Individuals 
are nothing,—causes are everything; and the man 
who would stand at the head of his country must be 
the impersonation of his country’s cause. Parties, as 
such, again, are nothing,— causes everything. Let 
the standard of the masses be raised, the banner of 
Equality be unfurled, and distinctly seen to wave over 
the camp of any given party, and the masses shall 
rally around that standard, joyously enrol themselves 
under that banner. Let there then be no thought 
about men, none about parties, but let the whole energy 
of the soul be given to causes. Seize the right cause, 
and doubt not the right party will gather round you 
with the right man at its head. Ideas are omnipotent ; 
bring out the true idea, it will choose its leader, and 
organize its party. If the democratic party, so called, 
adhere to the democratic idea, if it continue to show 
that it has in its keeping a sacred cause, a cause dear 
to Humanity, and which ought to prevail, it may rest 
assured of complete success, for the world is under 
the government of justice, not of iniquity. 

If it is asked again, Which of the two parties that 
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now divide the country will succeed? We answer, 
We know not. But Truth and Justice reign, and 
they have decreed that this shall be the land of Free- 
dom ; and the party which best represents the cause 
of Freedom will triumph. The party which best 
represents this cause is, in our judgment, at the 
present moment, the party which calls itself demo- 
cratic. Since it has fallen back on first principles, it 
has come into harmony with the mighty spirit of 
Freedom now agitating the world; and we doubt not 
its ultimate success. Through it now speaks the 
voice of Eternal Principle, which is the voice of the 
people ; and the voice of the people is the voice of 
God; and when God speaks, who dare deny that he 
will be heard and obeyed ? 





